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‘ T ’ Ls al , TNL 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—<——— 
VERYTHING has been dullthis week, execpt the weather, 
which has indulged itself with a gale, of unusual violence 
and duration. Abroad nothing has oceurred of interest, ex- 
cept perhaps the invasion gf Pennsylvania, and at home the 
* newspapers have been loaded with not very readable speeches. 
The King of Prussia has informed his subject# that he in- 
tends to go his own way, and that his way is to keep all 
power in his own hands, 2nd for the rest events can best be 
described by negatives. The Queen has not arrived, the 
Cabinet Council has not been held, the Irish riots have not 
been renewed, Garibaldi is not recovering, Lord Palmerston 
has not been induced to break through his recess reserve, and 
the split in the Cabinet has not healed or been made percep- 
tibly. wider. | 








It is said, and on good authority, that the Southern leaders, 
pressed by want of men, are turning their thoughts to plans of 
partial emancipation. Their idea is to abolish the law under 
which a man with any negro blood is held to be a negro, and 
substitute as a principle that any white blood makes a man 
civilly white, provided he is in the army. They calculate 
that this will give them a vast body of recruits, and creat 
inextinguishable jeglousy between the two coloured races, the 
mulattoes thus acting as buffers between the purely black and 
white races. That plan might succeed if all whites were 
Statesmen, but they are not ; and the mulattoes, incessantly in- 
sulted by low Whites, are sure, as in Hayti, to ally themselves 
with the Blacks, and act as their guides and officers. 

No news of any importance has been received from Mexico, 
but there is a Mexican question in Europe. The appoint- 
ment of M. Drouyn de Lhuys seems to have suggested to 
the Spaniards that Mexico would be made a French colony, 
and 80 general was this belief that the rumour was almost 
officially denied. Rumour and denial alike point to the truth, 
Which is, that France is making enormous sacrifices to re- 
establish order in Mexico, und will most assuredly compel the 
Emperor to demand some territorial compensation. The ex- 
tent of that compensation is a different point, and France 
may content herself with taking the Northern provinces, 
which are by fur the richest, the most accessible from the sea, 

and the nearest to the future Southern State. * 

Mr.’Du Cane has twice addressed the Essex Tories, on Fri- 
day week at Castle Hedingham, and on ‘Thursday last at Col- 

chester. Both were clever party speechcs,—the first devoted 
thietly to a vindictive assault on Mr. Gladstone, the last 
to an ironical eulogy on Lord Palmerston. In the former 
Speech he compared the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


in his financial operations to “little wanton boys,” whe 
swity on bladders in a sea of glory,” but “ far beyond their 
depth,” from which noble image he abruptly passed to a pre- 
dietion that when “he falls, he falls, like Lucifer, never to 
hope again.” Mr. DuCane should study rhetorical effect. 
The ‘‘ little wanton boy” was meant to pour contempt upon 
Mr. Gladstone; but when the little wanton boy turns out in 
the next sentence to be Lucifer the Son of the Morning in 
disguise, the orator checkmates himself. In his last speech 
at Colchester, on Thursday, Mr. Du Cane asserted that the 
Tories supported Lord Palmerston because, like Penelope, he 
undoes at night the web which was woven during the day,— 
yielding the principle of Mr. Lowe’s education measure, and 
undoing the wilfulness of Mr. Gladstone’s economies. 


In the latter meeting Mr. Peacocke, M.P., lamented the 
want of strategy on the part of the Conservative leaders, which 
rendered them unable to cross the ‘ Potomac of office.” They 
Wanted, he said, “ the organizing powers of a Beauregard, the 
strategic vigour of a Lee, the Brilliant execution of a Stone- 
wall Jackson.” They had fought “their battle of Antietam 
Creek upon church rates,” aud their “ Bull Run on Mr. 
Walpole’s resolution.” Did Mr. Peacocke mean to make the 
disrespectful insinuation that Mr. Disraeli is no more brilliant 
than McClelian, and Mr. Walpole as much of a braggart and 
as little of a general, as Pope? Lf so, we thiuk he is hard on 
his friends. 

The majority of Englishmen are said to be Southern in 
sympathy, but the policy’ of recognition does net seem to 
make much progress. Six influential members of Parlia- 
ment have this weck touched the topic, and all, for one reason 
or another, may be taken as opposed to the step. Major Beres- 
ford, though as an individual he ‘‘ sympathized strongly with 
the Southern States,” still, as a politician, adhered to the 
“neutral policy of the Government.” Mr. Du Cane thought 
“the hour had not come, and hetrusted the hour would never 
come, for intervention.”” Lord Robert Cecil, though undoubt- 
edly Southern, is opposed to mixing up England in the affairs 
of any other nation whatever. All these are Tories, and of 
course the Liberals are much more decided on the same side. 
Mr. Dunlop speaks their ereed when he says, ‘‘ we must not, 
because of these doubts as to the expediency of the war, for a 
moment abate our righteous horror of the avowed and 
atrocious object of the South, nor withhold our sympathy 
from the multitudes in the North, who were as carnest as 
ourselves in seeking the entire abolition of slavery. They were 
now undergving a terrible trial.” Serjeant Pigott (Reading), 
made a definitely abolitionist speech. Mr. Monckton Milnes 
told his audience at Pontefract that intervention could by ne 
possibility do them any manner of good, and Mr. Gladstone 
has explained that his speech conveyed only his own opmion, 
and that opinion and act are often separated by long intervals 
of time. Mr. Lindsay is almost the only speaker who has 
openly pronounced for recognition; but Mr. Lindsay has 
| searcely an influence over our foreign policy. The South 
must wait awhile. 





The Queen, whose arrival was expected on Tuesday, was 
detained at Lacken for three days by the state of the weather ; 
the gale, which commenced on Sunday, lasting with more or 
less violence till Thursday afternoon. The gale was felt all 
over the island, but especially in the North, and the damage 
j done in Hull, Sunderland, the T'yne, and many of the inland 
| cities, is ext:uordinary. Fortuuately, the wind blew off-shore, 
or the easualtics would. have been terrible, and as it is the 
gale will perceptibly influence the wreck return of the year. 
Admiral Fitzroy had hoisted his storm signal, and sent warn- 
ing toall the stations along the coast, a warning which, in 
most instances, was carefully disregarded. 








The Confederates have once more invaded Pennsylvania, 
though not in any great numbers. A body of some three 








thousand men, under Colonel Stuart, a dashing cavalry officer, 
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crossed the Potomac on the 9th inst., at Hancock, and ad- | telling them by signals in what order to reach Ss ak. a 
vanced across the frontier to Chambersburg. The inhabitants | did not appear that Deerfoot was a party to this device - b t : 
had no means of resistance, and submitted to some small | is pleasant to know that it did not pay, Mr. Martin havin 
requisition ; but no one was injured, and the raid seems to have | compelled to close his circus, and ask for time from hie cual 
been made almost without an object. Colonel Stuart cannot | tors. The judge required time to consider whether 4 
hope with so small a force to reach Pittsburg, the nexus of an | claim for wages to run false races could possibly be allowed " 
entire railway system, a sort of American Birmingham ; —hlinioipamienel ‘ , 
and unless this is his object, the only effect of his march is to The reaction advances in Prussia, and as yet without resist 
ereate an impression of Confederate vigour. In Kentucky a | ance. Newspapers are daily scized, and editors prosecuted 
much more serious affair occurred on the 8th October, near | for articles commenting on the Ministry, and issued before th 
Perryville. General Bragg, the Confederate, there attacked | prorogation. The King himself has received several aaa 
General McCook, apparently with some success, night leaving | deputations of Conservatives, and has assured them that he i 
the South in possession of the field. Next day, however, General | determined to “ finish his own work, the reform of the arm M 
Buell coming up with another division, renewed the contest, | Itis “ his indispensable mission and firm will to maintain rw al 
and drove General Bragg from the field, pursuing him ten | the rights of the Crown, and to this a well-organized army is 
miles. The Federal loss is estimated at about 2,000 | requisite, and not a self-styled national army, which ought, as 
men. It cannot be too often repeated that these ter- | a Prussian has not blushed to say, to stand behind the Parlia. 
rible engagements hardly affect the fute of the war, which | ment.” Words could hardly be plainer, and if the Prussians 
must be finally decided in Virginia; but they may have some | still refuse to resist, they will be condemned by Europe as 
effect on the ultimate boundary. unfit for constitutional freedom. 








Another battle, upon a grand scale, has been fought at We are informed on the best authority that the passage cited 
Corinth. General Van Dorn, commanding 45,000 men, | by the Record from Dr. Colenso’s forthcoming work on the Pen. 
atiacked General Rosencranz at Corinth on the 3rd of October, | tateuch, and transferred from it last week to our own columns, 
and, after some severe fighting, forced him back into the | has never been published, and will not be published in that 
town. Here the fight was renewed apparently on the follow- | work. Dr. Colenso having come to the general conclusion that 
ing morning, and the Confederates pursuing their advantage | the Pentateuch was not “ historical,” and wishing for the 
too far, were exposed to a cross fire from the fortifications and criticisms of riper scholars on the soundness of his own views, 
the Federal batteries. The slaughter was most tremendous, | had privately printed and tentatively circulated amongst a few 
and the Southerners, after a pause, broke and fled, but without | friends the first results of his study. The statement that the 
any effective pursuit. The loss on both sides is said to have | ‘whole story of the Exodus is a fiction” has been generally 
been enormous, but the estimates are all wild, the North as | objected to by scholars, as we ventured to assert that it must 
yet acknowledging only fifteen hundred men, and claiming | be, and Dr. Colenso has, we believe, been convinced that it is 
five thousand prisoners. Comparing Northern and Southern | extravagant and uncritical. It will not appear, we are 
accounts, the balance of evidence seems to suggest that the} told, in his revised work. The Record has simply printed, 
North hus achieved a victory of some magnitude, but little | without permission or authority, as about to appear, a 
practical value. passage from unrevised proof-sheets still liable to reconsidera- 

ae ha oe ee ee . .,| tion and correction, which in this case they have actually 

he South scems to be pressed for money. The Economist undergone. Hungry after heresy, anxious to photograph the 
quotes a calculation that it has spent rather less than eighty mil- flying shadows of immature thought, lest, perchance, it should 
lions, comparatively a small amount, but the South is exceed- | Jose an opportunity of scandal, the Record has violated all the 

ingly poor. A bill has now been introduced to permit the Con- usages of literary honour. 
federacy to borrow of individual States to the amount of ‘ ns iigiesaalciibinns 
thirty millions sterling ; the States, again, it would seem, Dr. Grant, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark, pro- 
borrowing their quota upon their own security. Moreover, | poses to keep the Irish quiet by suppressing all occasion of 
the Government is about to receive or seize a million of bales quarrel. He enjoins upon the masters in large manufactories 
of cotton, selling them to foreigners for the benefit of the | to forbid all mention of the irritating subject amongst their 
revenue. This last measure looks hopeless; but according workmen, and so hopes that the Irish may be persuaded to 
to Northern journals, every Northern general cmployed | keep the peace. If the Protestants are to be forbidden the 
in the West, except one, either deals in cotton | mention ofGaribaldi, the Romanists, in common fairness, should 
himself, or takes bribes to permit the Southerners to do so. | be forbidden all allusion to the Pope. In short, if this beau- 
The Werld is full of detailed accounts of this practice, which | tiful theory of political self-restraint is to be carried out, we 
seems to be carried on in two ways. Either the General) shall need a regular scale of political equivalents for the Eng- 
seizes all the cotton, pays for it at a fixed rate, and sells it at | lish and Irish workmen. Cardinal Wiseman must pair off 
his own discretion, or he annuls all sales made without his from conversation with Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Pope Hennessy 
permit, and charges a round sum for every signature. The | with Mr. Whalley, and the Vatican with Exeter Hall. The 
price will, at present, bear these per-centages, and the South tariff will soon become rather troublesome, and Dr. Grant 
way therefore sell its cotton. may, perhaps, see that it is easier to teach his flock to discuss 
eS | without breaking their opponents’ heads, than to taboo all 

Mr. Dunlop, in a very able and thoughtful speech at | subjects of possible discord. 

Greenock on Monday, expressed the feeling of the party _— , 
which supports the Ministry chiefly because the Ministry; Mr. Gladstone has made a characteristic speech at Wrex- 
eontains Mr. Gladstone. The ery for a reduced expenditure, | ham, in Wales, in favour of “minor railways.” His sym- 
he said, had no abler representative, and he trusted that Mr. pathy with enterprise is so great that he habitually looks 
Gladstone would not be unwilling to incur even the suspicion of more at the ultimate advantage to the country than at the 
half-heartedness in the cause, if thereby he could promote the | probable fate of the projectors. On “ the gradual develop- 
ebject in support of which he stands almost alone in the | ment of those minor railway schemes which seem to address 
Cabinet. Mr. Dunlop also expressed an extremely despondent | themselves to mect the local wants of particular districts” 
view of the future of Italy, founded on the truckling policy| Mr. Gladstone founds the most sanguine hopes; yet any 
of the Italian people towards France ; not M. Rattazzi only, one who has studied railway enterprise knows that these 
he thought, but the whole nation were disposed to be subser- | minor schemes have already been multiplied, not perhaps, too 
vient to the Emperor. On what does Mr. Dunlop ground this fast for the good of the “particular districts,” but infi- 
sweeping assertion? On the self-restraint with which the | nitely too fast for any adequate returns for the eapital in- 
people wait till Parliament can again express the mind of the | vested. These Welsh railways are likely enough to prove @ 
nation, instead of indulging in revolutionary demonstrations? | great stimulus to Wales, but it will be long before many of 
There is something singularly hasty in thus prejudging the them pay their projectors. | Mr. Gladstone’s finance 1s 
temper of a great people. ‘always beneficent, but his eye rests too much on the many 
LT and great advantages to industry involved in railway commu- 

Deerfoot has been exposed. The Indian runner was sup- | nication and light taxation,—too little on the primary obli- 
posed to have beaten some of the swiftest runners in England, gation on all such projectors of making the enterprise ad- 
and large sums were paid only to see him run. A man named yantageous to themselves. 

Jackson, however, also a runner, sued Martin, proprietor of ———_— 
the “ Human Circus,” for wages due, and it came out in, The unhappy woman, Catherine Wilson, was executed 
evidence that Deerfoot’s victory was always secure. Good | last Monday for poisoning Mrs. Soames, and persisted to the 
runners were paid to be beaten, the proprietor of the circus | last in asserting her innocence of that crime. She addressed, 
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before her decease, a scmewhat curious | pressure, and denied that the Lancashire millywuers had, as a 
letter to her aunt and uncle, declining a visit, protesting that | class, neglected their duty. The meetmz passed strong 
a though innocent of the dreadful crime with which I am resolutions of aid and sympathy, opened a standing subscrip- 
I am a great sinner, and have lived in wickedness | tion, and raised 3,000/. in the room. 
€ dain,” and stating that ‘Jesus is a present help in time | 
ae, i : y burden.” The admission of| Mr, Laing 1] plied to an address in whic » citi 
of trouble; on Him I cast my burde , ~ne ad | Mr. Laing has replied to an address in w hich the citizens of 
neral iniquity and disavowal of the special sin is rather a Calcutta express their approval of his policy, their confi- 
universal than a special phenomenon. We, none ot us, ob- | dence in his surplus, and their regret at the tone adopted to- 
‘ect to confess abstract evil, while _we angrily disown aj} wards him by Sir Charles Wood. In reply, Mr. Laing goes 
special stain. But in this case it is curious not so over the old and, we venture to remind him, slightly tire- 
much that innocence was protested to the last, as | some controversy, and lays down the three principles 
that the indignation which would alone be consistent on which alone he thinks India ean be wisely admi- 
with innocence was not affected. — Did any one, however nistered. These are government for the good of the na- 
saintly, ever acquiesce 1n the justice of the penalty of the tives, government in India with only a general control 
gallows inflicted for iniquity in ge neral? The conventional | in England, and the encouragement of European settlers. He 
language of pious self-reproach in this case seems to have | believes that Lord Canning’s measures were all in accordance 
been wholly artificial—the ghastly uniform assumed by a with these principles, and scouts the notion of variance be- 
mind unwilling to be probed. tween nativeand English interests as wholly unfounded. There 
‘ gg is ee eg |} are few men in England who will dissent from Mr. Laing’s 
The Committee for the relief of the distress in Ireland principles; it is in the attempt to carry them out that the 
has published its report, which contains some curious | dispute begins. 
facts. The distress in Connaught was said to be extreme, 
and the priests earnestly demanded subscriptions, yet very; 4 new complaint has been urged this week against the Post- 
few of the local Catholie gentry could be induced to subscribe. | office administration. Formerly the office took trouble, 
Moreover, at the height of the distress the highest poor-rate | searched for addresses hard to find, kept a “ blind clerk” to 
in Connaught was only 12d. in the pound, and the lowest 2d.5 | pead illegible covers, and scldom returned a letter. Now the 
and in the 27 unions assisted by the Committee, the average | work has so much increased that letters are returned as 
rate was 9}. Either, therefore, the Catholie gentry are | « jnsufficiently addressed” when the receiver has only 
excessively mean, and the Catholic guardians excessively | moved a few doors off; the postmen take no trouble, and the 
oppressive, or the distress was greatly and purposely €xag- | department only delivers letters unmistakeably addressed. It 
gerated. The Committee, it would seem, cling to the first | js all true, but how is the department to help it? Five-sixths of 
conclusion, and blame the guardians for inhumanity—a view | the letters delivered in London are flung into open boxes, on 
which has only one drawback, that it is advanced without a | the strength of the address alone. If it is wrong, the wrong 
tittle of evidence. /man gets the letter, and it is returned to the postman, often 
A proposal will, it is said, be brought forward in the Italian | *W° °F three days after, to hunt up a man he knows nothing 
Parliament to make Naples the capital for a time. The | 2bout. He depends on the number alone. The defect is the 
southern province is the Italian difficulty, and it is thought result of extended facilities, and is, we fear, almost irremedi- 
that, Rome being timattainable, Piedmont and Lombardy can | able without an excessive increase in the staff. 
dispense with a visible Government better than Naples. The ‘ 3 
scheme is not likely to be supported by statesmen, Naples The Government of Bombay has reecived an official report 
being one of the least defensible cities in Italy, peculiarly of the circulation ot the a chupatty ” through all the villages 
subject to influence from Rome, and as yet almost inaccessible | 10 the southern division of the Presidency, It is by no means 
except by sea. If Rome must be given up for a time, clear even yet that the circulation of these cakes in any way 
Florence would seem to be the true capital. menaces treason. ‘They are simply intended to warn the 
villagers that something of some kind is about to occur. 


however, shortly 














The Irish in London permitted Mr. Western Wood, Member 
for London, and a considerable number of gentlemen to hold A society has been set on foot in London for the pur- 
a meeting in honour of Garibaldi, on Saturday last, at the) nose of uniting and assisting existing working men’s in- 
London Tavern. ‘The mecting, we regres to say, omitted | stitutes and clubs, and extending them to other localities 
to pass a vote of thanks to Cardinal Wiseman for allowing | y pore they have not yet been formed. The Council con- 
them to assemble. a a iia tains strong and influential names, and the secretary, 

M. Proudhon, the well-known Red, has published another! on whom much must depend, is a man of energy, ability, 
pamphlet protesting against the unity of Italy. That event | and considerable experience in the working of these in- 
once accomplished would, he affirms, immeasurably weaken | stitutions. It has been found that local and isolated 
France, introduce a new and hostile power into the ‘‘ Amphic- | efforts in this cause sometimes fail for want of a little expe- 
tyonie Council” of Europe, and deprive France of the in- | rience and counsel at first, and ave very often not made at all 
fluence she possesses as protector of the Catholic fuith. Reli- | where they would be made if there were any one to suggest 
gion is one of the State forces, which it would be treason for | or assist the benevolent in their first steps. The Association 
the chief of the State to abandon before he has provided a} seems to be completely unsectarian, including names of clergy- 
substitute, and the temporal power must, therefore, be main- | men, dissenters, and laymen of every shade of opinion. There 
tained. Lastly, if France has performed a service, and is still | is certainly room for such «a movement, and the only condition 
to mount guard, France ought to receive payment, and the | of success is money. The bank of the Working Man’s Club 
compensation must be the frontier of the Rhine. M. Proudhon 


and Institute Union is the branch of the London and West- 

has the rare merit of being entirely consistent. If property | minster Bank established in St. James’s Square. 

is, 28 he affirms, plunder, why should Italy have her own, or | —— 

France not steal the Rhine? Without property there is no| ‘The following shows the latest prices of most English and 

theft, and Rome and M. Proudhon’s purse are equally at the | foreign stocks, Consols being 93§ 93} for Money and the 

mercy of those who can take them Account :—The New Threes and Reduced Annuities are marked 
: 92 924. Indian 5 per Cents., 109§ 109}, being firm. Enfaced 

ditto, 1054; and the Bonds, which are also steady, at 20s. 32s. 

prem. Exchequer Bills, June, are 19s. to 22s. prem.; and 


The latest reports of Garibaldi are believed to be very 


unfavourable, the bullet being « ntly still i : foot, ¢ : : ; : 

his frame ae tl a oe eee still — _ se |the March ditto, 17s. to 2Us. premium. Egyptian have 

Ganh of -_— y weakene by Sulfering, Mciancholy, ANd) pavaneed to 904 91; ditto, 2d issue, to 893 90. Mexican, 
we & ten. ae ae 333. Peruvian Scrip, 1} dis. Portuguese, 47} ; ditto, New Scrip, 


. “as . 23 . a? ; 4 Cents.. 03: ditto, New Scrip, 13 2 
A meeting was held at Bradford, on Wednesday, to con- | 74 Pre. Russian 4) per Conta., % b 3 ithe SS ae It 
sider the : 2 eT - | prem. Spanish Deferred, 46}; ditto Passive, 21} 22. ‘Turkish 
er the measures to be taken for the relief of Lancashire | * a - man a oe Pocay tr dE a Fp agp: 
distress. Mr. Fors \ . 6 per Cents., 1858, 70} 70} ; ditto, New Scrip, 14, 1} i? ; and 
ee m 3 r. Forster, Member for the borough, was present, | the Consolides, 382383. Italian, 723. In Railways the dealings 
oo terrible picture of the calamity to be met. _in the have been moderately active. Great Westerns have declined to 
twenty-four Unions in the cotton manufacturing districts, | G63 663. London and Blackwall to 664; and South Easterns to 
there were 176,485 persons receiving relief, and these did not | 843 853. Bristol and Exeter have improved to 87. Edinburgh 
of course represent the total amount of suffering. He feared, and Glasgow to 82; and South Westerns to 997 100. 
and so did Sir Kay Shuttleworth, that in November the | ——— ——<—— _-—— 
vege requiring aid from the Committee would be from 15th July. 
ree 7 “cy = . . . = - All payments on account of th OVERLAND Frienp ov Inpia,” and “ FRrienp or 
re to four hundred thousand. He held that Bradford | jor ine in England, are to be made to Mr. Jons DBinnett. 1, Wellington-street, 
ught to step forward, the more so as it had escaped the | Strand —M. Towssisn, Proprietor. 
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ae, 
r > .maTD r _ But, proceeds Mr. Morehead, the President, besides violat. 
TOL ICS Ok | HE DAY e ing his promise, besides commencing the war when the South 
—— = a besides hoagie wage 2 with unex- 
PEN ee eee EERE pean trees ampled brutality, now violates the very first princi 
EX-GOVERNOR MORENEAD'S SPEECH. civilized warfare. by interfering with x Reels mag S 
HE Ion. Charles 8. Morehead, ex-Governor of Kentucky, | emancipating the slaves he is destroying a system which the 
has delivered in Liverpool a speech which is considered | world, after ages of war, has adopted to temper its needle : 
in many quarters fatal to the Northern cause. It professes | horrors. That remark has a force as applied to Mr. Lin, 
to recount the seeret negotiations carried on between the | coln, but none when addressed to the rest of the world. If 
South and President Lincoln just before the full of Fort Sumter, | slaves be property, pure and simple, chattels, goods, and not 
and to prove that the latter in declaring war was guilty, if | men, then, indeed, Mr. Lincoln has gone back a very long ste 
not of deliberate treachery, at least of a breach of his word. | to barbarism. The sternest of modern warriors has ‘cone 
The charge is a serious one, the more so as Mr. Morehead | gone further than to demand a requisition from the occupied 
is avowedly a Border State man, holding those moderate | province,—has never, for instance, declared that the 
opinions to which the elder men in those States still cling. | right to rent had ceased. Mr. Lincoln, who theoretically 
He speaks, too, with that cautious and almost state-manlike | allows that Blacks are property, is, undoubtedly, in a logical 
reticence which the struggle has tanght the South, and we | cul de sac; but Europe has no such dilemma to face. Europe 
know of no reason whatever fer doubting the accuracy of his | considers that slaves are men, and the North has as much 
narrative, which, moreover, bears in a hundred touches internal | right to call an oppressed class of citizens to its aid as 
evidence of its truth. His statement is substantially this. | England would have in India to summon all friendly 
Immediately on Mr. Lincoln’s arrival in Washington, the | natives. Nobody would object if France, during an invasion 
Southern leaders then present were admitted to an interview | of Russia, called the Poles to her standard, and the two pro- 
in which the great question was to be frankly discussed. | ceedings are in principle absolutely identical. It is quite as 
Mr. Lincoln, sitting on a chair with his legs on its cross- | itlegal tor Poles to rebel as it is for slaves to fly, and the only 
ber and his hands up to his head, listened to all | special ground of objection is the assumed barbarism of the 
that the South could say. They made one single demand, | slaves. That, as far as it goes, is a just objection, and we 
and that was for guarantecs, the guarantees suggested | look with utter horror on those who, in tlic interest of the 
at the Peace Conference under ex-President Tyler. Mr. | Union, would stimulate mento massacre. Let the slave who, 
Lincoln replied that “ he was willing to give a constitutional | once free, rises and commits any atrocity, be shot as any other 
guarantee that slavery should not be molested in any way | citizen would be; he must take the liabilities as well 
directly or indirectly in the States; that he was willing to go|as the benefit of his freedom. But it must not 
further, and give a guarantee that it should not be molested | be forgotten that the South distinctly denies this bar- 
in the district of Columbia; that he would go still further, | barism, asserts constantly and consistently that the slaves 
and say that it should not be disturbed in the docks, arsenals, have no animosity to their masters. Why, then, just as the 
forts, and other places within the slayeholding States; but as | only ground of animosity is removed, should they rise inun- 
for slavery in the territories, that his whole life was dedicated | armed insurrection? The West India slaves never rose—par- 
in opposition to its extension there; that he was elected by a | doned their masters once for all, and serve them for wages now 
party which had made that a portion of its platform, and he without a sign of malignity. We ourselves regret deeply that 
should consider that he was betraying that party if he ever | emancipation should not be coupled with a condition of 
agreed, under any state of the case, to allow slavery to be ex- | amnesty to owners, the slaves on any estate on which an 
tended in the territories.” That was the single pledge made, | employer perished being treated at once as convicts ; but that 
and it was wholly unchanged in the desultery conversation | wish is not logical from men who assert that the slaves on 
which followed. The Southerners pressed the President not | the whole are content. 
to reinforce Fort Sumter, and he agreed, provided Virginia} Finally, is Mr. Morehead aware that he has given up his 
would stay in the Union—a bid which Mr. Reeves, the repre- | own strongest point ? He is appealing to Europe, yet admits 
sentative of Virginia, distinctly declined to aecept. Where | that slavery, and, indeed, the extensiou of slavery, is the sole 
is the treachery here? Mr. Morchead says he thought Mr. | ground of the war. He has revealed the most secret nego- 
Lincoln was about to follow a Conservative policy ; but what | tiations between the North and the South. He has related, 
right had he to any such thought in the teeth of this declara- | and related most admirably, all the circumstances of the final 
tion? Mr. Seward, indecd, had assured him that the South | interview between the “ accidental President” and the chiefs 
should have al! it required.“ Let me once hold the reins of | of the coming Secession. Nothing can be more graphic than 
power firmly in my hands, end if I don't settle this matter to | his description, and we feel sure that he has forgotten nothing 
the entire satisfaction of the South in sixty days, 1 will give | of the slightest moment. Yet the whole narrative contains 
you my head for a football.” But Mr. Seward was not the | no allusion to any ground of discordancy save slavery. Mr. 
President, nor entitled in any way to speak the national will. | Morehead said nothing of tariffs, Mr. Reeves nothing of “di- 
Mr. Lincoln, undoubtediy, sitting on the chair, looked a very verse civilizations.”? President Lincoln was not called on for 
ungainly figure, and his jests, which Mr. Morehead repeats, | jokes to justify import duties, nor did anybody remark that 
were wretchedly out of place. We dare say the stern men of | the Southerners were Cavaliers and the Northerners Round- 
the South, aceustomed to rule, and therefore to keep them- head tradesmen. The single demand made and refused wes 
selves grave, felt rather a strong contempt for the undignified | the extension of slavery. For that the South threatened se- 
man who put aside unpleasant questions with a story instead | cession—for that they went to war—tor that they are tighit- 
of an epigram, and remained insensible even to the burst of ing now. Mr. Lincoln offers them all but that, and they tell 
eloquence with which, we submit, Mr. Reeves must have | him for his pains that he is a treacherous fool. He may be, 
slightly bored the assemblage. But where is the treachery ? | for aught we know. It is not the business of this journal to 
Mr. Lincoln’s ugliness is no treachery, except to the laws of defend the system of choosing rulers out of the ranks of helt- 
beauty ; nor are bad jests dishonest, exeept when sold in Joe | educated mechanics, and Mr. Lincoln, though the best of the 
Miller. Presidents ave not elected because they are dignified, | Cabinet, is a sorry specimen of a sovereign man. Only we 
nor because they are always grave, and the pledge Mr. Lin- | contend that neither his treachery nor his folly is proved by 
coln then gave is the one to which he has ever since adhered, | the clever speech of Mr. Morehead. 
He is at this moment actually offering the very terms, Colum- | 
bian slavery excepted, to which he then assented. Lf the | 
South yields in the ninety days, it will have all its guaran- | PVE attitude assumed by this journal towards English epis- 
tees, and the territories alone will remain permanently free, | copacy scems to be misunderstood. Many of our best friends 
as Mr. Lincoln then threatencd. If they do not yield, then, imagine that because we occasionally ridicule the incidents 
indeed, a new policy wi!l be adopted ; but Mr. Lincoln’s offer | of episcopal patronage, the stir and flutter caused by 4 
presupposed submission to the Fcderal Government, and Mr. | vacancy, the aspect of wishfulness, and strong professional 
Morehead will scarcely allege that the terms offered in peace | spirit sometimes apparent in the Bench, that we are theretore 
are binding when war has begun. Tlic mistake of the North i hostile, or at least very lukewarm, towards the entire insti- 
in our judgment is, that it has adhered so stedfastly to these tution. ‘There never was a greater mistake. Vitriol will not 
original terms of compromise, that it has refused to recognize | rust gold; and we sometimes, perhaps unwise!y, in our full 
a cause of war higher than any party arrangement, that it! confidence in the genuineness of the metal beneath, may Uy 
has foug':t for the rights of the Union, and not for the claims | to cleanse away stains with an over pungent acid. But our 
of man. ‘That objection does not, however, lie in the mouth substantive doctrine on the matter is, we believe, identical 
of the men who refused at the outset of the struggle the terms | with that of all liberal Churchmen, and to avoid some miste- 
they are offered now. | presentation, it may be as well to state what that is. 
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We believe, then, first of all, that any form of Church | retained it in harmony with ail classes, because sympa- 


gove 
ness, 
se iteell in accordance with the Divine will. 
do not gather grapes of thorus or figs of thistles, and 
that which tends to godliness is, ea necessitate rei, of 
God. Among such forms of Church government we un- 


mment which in its visible result palpably tends to holi- | thizing with all—a point on which Presbyterianism fails 
to deepen men’s faith in God, and increase their |—and it has retained the tradition of scholarship which 

for justice and mercy and truth, is and must jall Churches whose key-note is faith are very apt to 
Men | negleat. 


The drawback to the English organization is the tendency to 
produce sloth, and to attract men who sum up the Christian 


| law in one eleventh command, “ Be thou respectable.” The office 


doubtedly class episcopacy, not only because it was sanc- is made too much of a professional prize ; While, even as such, 
tioned, though not ordained, by the Apostles, but be- | it is very seldom given away to the ablest. Political motives, 


cause it has, in its practical working through the ages, 
operated as one strong barrier ‘amone many against that 
orldliness—that determination to place the stomach 
abore the soul—which, and not infidelity, is the ever pre- 
sent danger of every civilized society. At is well, we hold, 
that men chosen for knowledge and gravity, to whom expe- 
rience has given wisdom, and life among men has brought tact, 
should hold a distinct position—a legal and visible leader- 
ship—as the recognized arbiters and referendaries of all who 
profess in honesty to be the exponents of revelat ion, the special 
students into the old eternal problem, the relation of God to 
man. All men need control, the clergy as much as the laity, 
and the control is more flexible, more loving, more fitted to 
the intricacies of each of the controlled natures when it comes 
froma man, than when itemanates from a soulless unit like an 
assembly, a conference, or a conclave. 
cleric, may always be an example ; but the true bishop has 
this advantage, that he is always visible, and visible to men 
who, always engaged in teaching, and always comparing 
themselves with themselves, would otherwise be too apt to 
think they had reached as far as possible towards the only 
final ideal—the character of Christ. What is episcopacy in 
its essence save this, that the men set apart to teach divine 
things should themselves be taught by their own wisest and 
best? 

Then, passing from the ideal, and consequently somewhat 
unreal, bishop, we also hold that English episcopacy, as it 
exists, is a genuine product of the English character,—is ina 
very marked and special way in accord with the most decp- 
seated and ineradicable specialities of that character. While 
imparting to the government of the Church that degree of 
visiblencss and external authority which Englishmen always 
demand, it also admits of those strict limitations with which 
our countrymen are accustomed to hedge in every form of 
power. John Smith will not worship a faquir or mendicant 
friar, whatever his holiness or knowledge, nor will he obey a 
despot, be his authority whatit may. Experience proves that 
law, while it can restrain an individual, never suceceds in 
binding a popular assembly, that an English rector under a 
bishop breathes a far freer atmosphere than a Seotch minister 
responsible to the Assembly, or a Methodist preacher who 
must obey the Conference. Presbyterianism had its trial once 
with this for sole result, that any form of Church govern- 
ment might again be dominant in England except Presby- 
terianism. So complete is the accord, that we firmly be- 
lieve, had not a half frantie party suddenly begun to perse- 
cute, the mass of the English sects, amidst all the bencticial 
divergences inevitable from the national individualism, would 
not have abandoned so acceptable an organization. They 
would have seceded on dogma, or State control, 
the theory of orders, but they would not have thrown 
away the advantage of organized union, or adopted the 
whimsical theory that a “church” must never excced the 
number which can be crammed into one brick building. 
Moreover, it is through episcopacy that the State, or, in other 
words, the whole body of laymen, can most successfully 
and rapidly act, without on the one hand turning the clergy 
into the subservient flatterers of the people, on the other, 
permitting them to escape the operation of public opinion; 
und that action, that visible and permanent unity of laymen 
and clergy, is in our view the very foundation of all success- 
ful or trustworthy Church systems. The instant the sections 
draw apart the clergy harden into formalists, and the laity 
imto tradesmen. As a whole, and with the heavy draw- 
backs inevitable in every institution, the English epis- 
copacy has worked well. It has given us a few men 


spirit of w 


| 
| 


personal motives, a Royal fancy, a University elaim—all man- 
ner of worldly motives enter into the selection, and the result 


jis that, during the past thirty years of fierce intellectual 


activity, no man has found in a bishop a satisfactory leader, 
no bishop has written a work which has helped to guide 
or to comfort the mass of clerical life. The leaders of 


thought are not on the Bench, and even in Parliament 


they have not produced a single leading mind. The Bishop 
of Exeter was acute, and the Bishop ot Oxford is cloquent ; 


| but when men want religious guidance they look elsewhere, 
land the lead in all works of philanthropy belongs to a 


| days. 
A true priest, lay or | 
| what living bishop can as much be said? 


lay and not aspiritual peer. Lord Shaftesbury is no favourite of 
ours, but his career, as far as his deeds are concerned, is far 
nearer the Christian ideal than that of any prelate of recent 
He has male himseif a living foree—a visible leader 
in the race towards a particular and most noble end, and of 
Was it his busi- 
ness or theirs to go out into the streets, and bring a regged 
and filthy generation within the influence of light and kind- 
ness? Was it for Romilly or for them to protest against legal 
cruelty—against death for larceny, transportation for blas- 
phemy, and torture for refusing to plead ? Even in their own 
department they are outstripped, and the new schools 
look up to men who were not bishops, to Wesley and 
Whitfield, Simeon and Pusey, Maurice and Kingsley. The 
control of thought passes away, and they are contented it 
should. 

It is this addiction to respectable sloth, this determination to 
forego an initiative which they ought to exert of which we 
complain, and whieh is produced, we fear, chiefly by a posi- 
tion too full of dignificd ease. We are not going, of course, to 
write unpractical things about the unspiritual mode of electing 
the bishops. They must be appuinted somehow, and the only 
alternative to the royal warrant, election by the clergy, is op- 


| posed to the very principle of the episcopate, which is to be a 


of the very highest class, men who come up to the ideal | 


character of bishops, and have been reverenced for centuries 
#s entitled, by virtue of a grace apart from the mitre, to 
guide the worship of Christian men. It has given us 
thousands of less noteworthy leaders, whose calm and de- 
corous authority has sufficed to moderate contention, to 
Prevent rash or meaningless divergences, and to keep 
up a high standard of life and morals. 
the rich and the 


} 
j 
| 
| 


restraint on the clerzy, not the condensed expression of all 
A i 


its strongest passions. Nor are we about to recommend 
asecticism, and declare that holiness is incompatible with 
carriages, wisdom with footmen, and spiritual strength 


with silver spoons. Saints have diced, and will die, in ermine 
as wellasin sackcloth; and there is work for Tillotson as well 
as Baxter, for Lord George Beresford, stately in holiness, as 
well as jor Bunyan, holy in rags. Prizes are useful, and it 
is well that the Church should support its children. But it is 
possible to overdo every principle, and this has been over- 
done. The prizes are too large, so large that it is not in 
human nature to keep the erave for them decently down, not 
in statesman nature to give them except with an eye to 
Parliamentary or party advantage. Lord Palmerston 
would give a living of 3800/. a year, perhaps, to the 
very best man, but he feels if he must reserve 
Adesham, worth 7002, for some Elliot or Villiers. The 
prizes should be cut down till they secured only the decent 
competence of an English gentleman’s household, and should 
then be supplemented by pensions to widows and children, 
making all saving superfluous. Bishop Myriel is not perfect, 
though his poor * baske:l in their Bishop,” for he is much too 
ascetic, and tells at least one lie; but who does not recognise 
in Hugo’s dream something nobler than the reality of our 
existing episcopal bench? Myriel, with children about his 
knees, and therefore humanized,—that is the best expression 
we ean think of for the ideal towards which episcopacy should 
direct its steps. Till then the only course is to watch bishops 
and Premier vigilantly, and bring to bear on beth the one 
weapon which the sowtane cannot blunt, or the official wand 
ward off. 


us 


THE SYATE OF ITALY. 

Dunlop, we fear, expresses the feeling of many 
Liberals when he says he begins to despair of Italy. 
From the day when a court intrigue ousted the most upright 
of living Italians to place a dependent of France in the posi- 
tion of Premicr, nothing has gone right in the Peninsula. 


It has kept Napoleon, so far from being conciliated, has only been be- 
great from avoiding the Church, and so| trayed by constant deference into a belief that his will is 
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irresistible, in Italy as in Franee. Venice is not one whit 
nearer to its enfranchisement, or Rome to its secularization. 
The internal Government has scarcely improved ; murder is 
almost as rife in the cities as under the old regime, and the 
Government still contends almost on equal terms with the 
brigands and camorristi. 
palliated, has not been removed, for Rattazzi, avoiding loans, 
is still selling treasury bonds in several foreign markets. The 
army is not visibly improved, and its chiefs are encouraged, 
with criminal weakness, to offer advice to the King, backed 
by threats of resignation should the civil Government decline 
to obey their commands. The vast latent force which the 
kingdom possessed in the sword and the influence of 
Garibaldi has been exhausted or thrown away, and 
the personal trust in the King, the strongest bond of 
union, has been seriously diminished by the place which 
Rattazzi allows his master’s weaknesses to hold among poii- 
tical forces. Above all, the Premier has failed to solve the great 
Roman proble:n. Six months of solicitation at the Tuileries 
have ended in the dismissal ofa liberal Foreiga Secretary, and 
the appointment ofa man who, if not really reactionary, is still 
imbued with the belicf that France has much to fear from a 
great Power in the Mediterranean. That Napoleon really 
yields to the Church, or has the slightest intention of yielding 


to the Church, is a theory resting upon ne facts, and opposed | 


to all we know alike of his mind and his career. But that 
he wishes the Ultramontanes to think their victory still within 
hope, and, therefore, continues the occupation of Rome, is, 
we fear, too clear; and his policy, whatever its motive, 


is directly injurious to the new State. Rome shuts | 


out Naples from Italy, retards the development of true 
unity, keeps up in Europe an impression, ill founded, but 
none the less operative of internal disorder, and renders 
sound finance so hopeless that extravagance seems for the 
moment as wise as itis inevitable. Even Sir Robert Peel 
could not have restored finance while a hostile Court cut off 
the very springs of prosperity in half the kingdom, and in- 
curred in so doing a debt limited only by its own will, yet 
which at the final settlement it can force its victim to pay. 


It is hard enough to be frugal when your heir is granting | 


post obits; but to be frugal when he is giving bills, all of 
which you must take up, is beyond our average human nature. 
Yet that is the position of Italy, and the Pope may add fifty 
millions to the debt of the nation he is risking his soul to 
ruin. Every day of the oceupation lessens the chances of 


order, weakens the confidence which is to nations like nervous | 


power to men, and increases directly the danger of financial 
revolution. There is cause enough, and too much, for Mr. 
Duniop’s depression ; and yet, admitting his facts, and many 
which he has not proluced, a distress, for example, in Lom- 
bardy elmost as bad as in Lancashire, and a sullen distrust in 
the cities, caused by the intrigues which destroyed Garibaldi, 
we believe that he, and all Liberals who agree with him, are 
yielding too soon to a fretfulness which they mistake for 
despair. There is corruption enough at Turin, but dung will 


not choke living plants, and amidst intrigues and failures the | 


nation is growing strong. 

Let us imagine the very worst, that Louis Napoleon 
has really resolved not to abandon Rome, that he intends 
now and always to keep a grip on the throat of his 
Frankenstein, and then look steadily at the facts. He ean- 
not do more than that, for the return to the treaty of Villa- 
franca, about which Ultramontanes prate, is a simple impos- 


sibility. It would involve the invasion of Italy by France, | 
without an ally—for Austria, however irritated, is not going | 
to make Italy a French provinee—and with England for a foe. | 


Even military suceess would be in such a case uncertain, 
while the moral effect would be fatal to the Imperial throne. 


Napoleon may do many things, but it is not permitted to him | 


to spend forty millions of French gold, and fifty thousand 
French lives, and then undo the work for which he has 
thrown them away. He knows that too well, even if he had 
forgotten Orsini, or were not at heart the foe of the tem- 
poral power. ‘The continued occupation of Rome is the 
heaviest outrage which he can safely commit, and if the 
Emperor is capable of stepping beyond the safe line, 
then is he not the formidable being all Europe believes 
him to be. Allowing that this is his policy, that Italy 
has no hope from him, and that the occupation is to 
last for ycars, even then, in that almost impossible case, 
what ground is there for despair? The Italians have waited 
ages, and if only decently led, they will wait on yet more. 
Every day they live as a nation, even without Rome, is a day 
gained for their cause. The mere removal ef pressure 
produces results freemen can hardly realize. Every 





The financial difficulty, though | 


Sc 
day sees some new form of social activity, some new effort 


| commenced, some new source of wealth discovered. The 


increase of trade by itself will add every year ten per hr 
the national power, a hundred per cent. to the links which 
bind the kingdom in one. Every year gained, if only wisely 
employed, is so many miles of railway, so many ships of war 
so many new capacities for taxation, £0 many minds enfran. 
‘chised from French or Roman ideas. Any real governi 
intelleet—and Italy is now, as of old, the land of wise politi. 
cians—would, even without Rome, in ten years build up a 
mighty State. The new conscripts would be a veteran arm 
the fleet the third in Europe, the people—more numerous 
than the Americans, who now support urmies of half a 
million—universally drilled and armed. The financiers need 
only courage, for with a taxation like that of France, 
Italy would have a surplus, and France is not over. 
taxed. In ten years every corner of the kingdom would be 
bound to every other by a double system of railways, one on 
each side of the mountain backbone, of which no enemy, 
however powerful, could hope to destroy both. The fron- 
ticr would be covered with forts, the Gulf of Genoa with 
a steel-elad fleet, the hills by Bologna with works guarding 
arsenals sufficient to feed the kingdom. The lads who, in 
every school, are now repeating geographies which teach that 
“‘Turin is the present, Rome the future capital of It ily,” will 
then bemen, and might, if the Government dave trust the masses, 
be an armed and drilled generation. The fear of the Roman Pon- 
tiff, the spell which withers so many hearts, would have died 
out; and Italy, permeated from end to end by a literature hos- 
tile to priests, would be ready to affirm, as its leaders do now, 
that unity justifies schism. In foreign politics the position of 
Italy is singularly advantageous. The Eastern question will one 
| day be almost decided by her vote, and England, if only for sel- 
fish reasons, must stand heartily by such an ally. Even Aus- 
tria, her heartburning over, must one day recognize how much 
she has gained by the development of a power which must, 
for her, act as a counterpoise to France. What could France 
'do then? The people once armed and organized, the invasion 
of Italy would be as hopeless as the invasion of England, 
perhaps from the geographical relation of the two countries, 
involve a still more serious risk. Once secure from invasion, 
Italy would be in a position to try menace instead of entreaty 
| —<diplomacy instead of humiliating solicitation. Her alliance 
would then be a matter worth more than the suspicious favour 
of half the Catholic world. 

What is there in the occupation of Rome to prevent such a 
policy as this from being followed out? The Pope can disturb 
a few counties, but railroads will soon render brigandage im- 
possible, and his territory is not so vast that it cannot be sur- 
rounded with a cordon sanitaire. His influence over opinion 
is daily decaying, and every day of emancipation increases 
the disposition to question his spiritual power. There is 
nothing in the nation to resist such a line of action. The 
| Italians have displayed for two years a_ political patience 
equalled only by the asinine fortitude with which England 
endures the seven years’ discussion essential to any reform. 
The people are eager for government, internal order, educa- 
| tion, railways, all those appurtenances of material civilization 
| which do not depend on Rome. The organization of the coun- 
‘try is demanded alike by the Reds and the middle class, and 
| might now, when men’s minds are excited, be carried out on 
a scale of which Europe affords no example, or affords it in 
Switzerland alone. Garibaldi will not be able to lead an 
émeute for many months to come, and without him the impa- 
tient classes must perforce wait a more favourable hour. A 
tranquil but haughty external policy, based on an_ entire 
| independence of France, would receive the adhesion of every 
| educated man, and has been voted over and over again by Par- 
‘arliament. All that is wanted is a Government strong enough 
and trusted enough to devise such a policy, and that Govern- 
ment cannot be one formed by M. Rattazzi. Italy only en- 
| dures him in the hope of achieving Rome, and he retains 
power only by stimulating an impatience he has not the 
means to gratify, by plotting expeditions instead of nursing 
‘the national strength. With his removal the nation 
would once more feel that it was able to wait in hope, 
perhaps to find a leader able to give it things desired as much 
as Rome. We do not despair of Italy, like Mr. Dunlop, be- 
cause we cannot believe that Rattazzi will long remain i 
power, and with him will disappear that febrile condition, 
that tendency to convulsive action, which more than 
Austrian hate or French selfishness menace the growing 
state. Itis the stupid physician, not the internal disease, 
which at present threatens Italian life, or at least seems 
| likely to paralyze the otherwise vigorous frame. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TR. GLADSTONE’S POLITICAL AFFINITIES. 
HERE has seldom been any political period in which the 
yarious questions at issue have divided the House of 
Commons more variously than do the few which are at issue 
at the present moment. There has seldom been a Minister 
whose various views on these questions attract and repel 
different sections of the House so strongly and variously as 
Mr. Gladstone. The re cannot now be said to be one Con- 
servative and one Liberal party, but rather several Conser- 
yative and several Liberal parties ; and as each in turn ap- 
proaches Mr. Gladstone, it is observed that the same Minister 
who presents the strongly repelling pole of his mind to one 
group, presents to a new modification of the same group 


organized on some different question the attracting pole of his , 


mind, and displays, too, an attractive force of no ordinary 
ower. Let the question be finance and Mr. Gladstone alarms 


the whole House, except the small section of advanced Liberals, 


wringing a most reluctant support even from the ordinary 
Whigs. Mr. Du Cane has expressed this week, in the name 
of the Essex country gentlemen, the unalloyed dismay with 
which they see him ‘“‘relieving”’ the country of taxation before 
the nation has made up its mind to sacrifice an equivalent 
expenditure ; while Mr. Dunlop has expressed the warm ad- 
miration with which the world of commercial enterprise has 
secn his efforts to force upon the Administration a reduction of 
expenditure in future years. On this question then Mr. 
Gladstone has secured a devoted body of followers, the nucleus 
of a small but strong party from amongst the Radicals, while 
he has rather alarmed his own colleagues and the moderate 
Liberals, and violently offended the Tory gentlemen, who call 
out for strong and costly defences and a safe margin of re- 
yenue over that cost. But change the question to Ltaly, and 
a completely different arrangement of the political molecules 
immediately takes place,—a number of new atoms are drawn 
towards Mr. Gladstone ;—some of those which were in the 
state of neutral adhesion before, now cling round Mr. Glad- 
stone’s centre of attraction with the strongest possible force, 
while the kernel of his former party resolves itself into 
comparatively loose satellites, still adhering, but at a respect- 
ful distance. The moderate Liberals, who look so coldly on 
Mr. Gladstone's enterprising finance, swarm cagerly round 


him when he eloquently points to the dawn of a new world | 


over the heirs of the Roman nation, and bids us see in the 
aristocratic type of that new-born liberty the brightest pro- 
mise for the future of Europe. On the other hand, the 
financial reformers grow cold at the mere mention of a foreign 
question which may involve us in quarrels with France ; and 
the Roman Catholic and Irish party, who were compara- 
tively neutral before, grow fierce in their opposition. 
Change the question to the American war, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Southern predilections extort the most ardent en- 
comiums from opponents like Sir John Pakington and his 
followers; the moderate Whigs fall into the position of 
cautions and reserved admirers rather than eager supporters, 
—while most of the band of his devoted financial disciples are 
now repelled into dissent, disapprobation, or even disgust. Put 
the Game laws in the place of the foreign question, and the 
whole system will again be dissolved, and restored perhaps 
more or less closely to the grouping produced by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views on financial and commercial reform. But let 
it be an ecclesiastical home question in place of an agricultural, 
—a question of Church government or doctrine,—and we should 
find the atoms of political opinion re-arranging themselves round 
Mr. Gladstone rather in the form which they assumed on the 
American question, with a Tory nucleus of support and the 
Radicals for hearty foes. On all these questious Mr. Gladstone 
exercises a strong influence. On all he would attract eager 
support and excite eager opposition ; but almost every combi- 
nation would be different, and some of the changes would in- 


volve an exact exchange between the groups of friends and foes. | 


Curious as these extreme and sudden changes in Mr. 
Gladstone’s political affinities on different questions seem to 
be, they all become intelligible enough when we see the some- 
what anomalous elements in his political nature. There is 
absolutely nothing of the mere Conservative in him; he has 


a faith and a view on almost every question; he loves enter- | 


prise, and is impatient of mere passive attitudes; he sympa- 
thizes with energy, and cannot bear to postpone an obvious 
and great reform, even though it temporarily endanger the 
revenue. But though this temperament, combined as it is 
with a certain religious dread of war and vencration for peace, 
allies him, constitutionally, with the advanced Liberals, his 


tastes on many sides healthily aristocratic—and large learning, | 


which though often sceptical in its influence is always aristo- 
cratic in its tendency, make him on some subjects a genuine 


Whig, and on some even a thorough Tory. Thus it happens 
| that, while he loves Lancashire and teaches Lancashire to 
jlove him, he dislikes and repels the Northern States of 
| America, and feels for the “old dominion” of Virginia, and for 
the English Church and Episcopacy, very much as the 
country gentlemen feel, though fur more upon principle, 
j} and furless upon dumb instinct than the country Tories. Mr. 
|Gladstone’s sympathy is not so much with liberty as with 

humane and orderly energy. Even to Italy he was first drawn 
| by compassion, and afterwards by admiration for the 

/measured and temperate tread of the popular ranks in the 
path pointed out by their natural leaders. With Hungary, as 
we know, he does not sympathize; he clings to the tradition of a 
strong and centralized Austria; and on all questions, not touch- 
ing either war or economy, especially if they touch religion, 
his bias leans against the popular side, 

This will be Mr. Gladstone’s difficulty in forming a party of his 
own. His political views are scarcely of apiece. There are twoor 
three distinct party-politicians in him, as in many others of the 
House of Commons,—but for a party leader to be so complex in 
| character is a great misfortune. This has also been Mr. Disraeli’s 
| misfortune, but in his case rather owing to the vacuum of prin- 
| ciple within him; it will be Mr. Gladstone’s, owing to the com- 
| plexity and heterogencousness of his various views. Hitherto 

great party leaders have had a singularly coherent type of faith. 
| Lord Palmerston as a Conservative Liberal, sympathizing 
| with progress abroad, where freedom is in arrears, and satis- 
| fied with what has been done at home, where he thinks 
it has advanced quite rapidly enough, is a simple and intel- 
| ligible type of politician. Lord Russell, as an aristocratic 

Liberal, wishing to enlarge the popularity of the arisvoeracy 
at home, and really caring for the principle of self-govern- 
|ment, though preferring to sce it take effect through an aris- 
| tocracy, is also a simple type of politician. But Mr. Glad- 
stone, like this generation in general, is complex, and his 
complex faith is not very closely knit. We fear the effect will 
necessarily be that his political followers will be always a 

rather loose and nebulous body,—a kind of political comet’s tail. 


THE WEST AND THE UNION. 

T° the great majority of Englishmen America is comprised 

in the seaboard States. Just as the opinion and senti- 
ments and utterances of New York are accepted in England 
as representative ones of the whole Union, sothe New England 
and Eastern States are taken popularly as the Empire pro- 
vinces, so to speak, of the North, to which the States of the 
interior are merely satellites. The cause of this delusion, for 
delusion it is, is not only the comparative proximity of the 
East to Europe, but the fact that even Americans themselves 
are only partly alive to the conviction that power, like 
population, is passing westwards. — The seaboard States have 
all the historical traditions of the Union. It is by them, and 
out of them, to a great degree, that the West has been 
settled, and the new States still look up to the old with some- 
thing of the feeling with which the colonics before the Revo- 
lution looked upon the old country. It is possible that long 
after the Normans had conquered England, both foreigners 
and natives regarded Normandy, not England, as the real 
seat of empire, and a like impression prevails — still, 
and will prevail for a long time, about the East and 
West. Far-sighted men, indeed, can perceive the truth. 
We remember the ablest, perhaps, of American authors 
saying to the writer, ‘“ We (of the seaboard States) 
are but the fringe upon the garment of the West.” But 
far-sighted men are rare anywhere, rarest of all, perhaps, 
in the New World, where men are too busy doing to 
spend much time in thinking. Moreover, it is certain that 
the imme liate destinies of the Union must be decided by the 
course of war in Virginia and Maryland, not in Kentucky or 
Missouri. ‘The real power of the West will be felt and ex- 
erted whenever the question of the reconstruction of the 
American continent comes to be decided. Whether rightly 
or not, almost all Englishmen are of opinion that a restora- 
‘tion of the Union is an impossibility. Assuming therefore 
that, sooner or later, a division must take place between the 
North and the South, it is worth considering what will be 
then the position of the West. 

The Southern leaders, who undoubtedly possess wider 
views of statesmanship than the Northern, are keenly alive 
to the importance of this question, and on several occasions 
have made distinct offers to the Western States to conclude a 
separate treaty of peace with the South. The leading organ, 
too, of English opinion and of the slave-holding confederacy, 
has addressed unsolicited advice to the West to separate them- 
| selves from the North, on the ground that their pecuniary and 
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commercial interests will gain by the separation. Hitherto these | Goods can be sent in forty hours from Chileans to Me, 
solicitations have met with no response. Why, in our jadg-| York or Boston; while the journey down the Mi ew 
ment, they are not likely to do so for the present, is what we| sippi_ to New Orleans, even in a_ fast steg weg 
are anxious to explain. Now, taking the West as a whole} would occupy a week. New Orleans, in fact “a 
(without entering for the present on the divisions which| be the seaport of the West, and, in order "to maintais 
exist in it), it is easy to see that it has everything to lose and| free aecess to the Atlantic, the West must cae 
nothing to gain by the division of the Union. The East valley | united to the power which holds the Eastern seaboard from 
of the Mississippi is destined to be the great storehouse of| Baltimore to Portland. As a separate and independent 
the world. For a great number of years, perhaps for cen-| country, or as part of the Southern Confederacy, it ame 
turies to come, it must remain an agricultural country. It} have practically to give up the approach to the Atlantic and 
will require more time than we can calculate before the rich | you might as well ask a man to give up the air he breathes 
corn lands of the West are occupied; and while millions upon| In a question like this, however, material consideration 
millions of acres remain ready for any settler who likes to| occupy only a secondary importance. The regard for in 
cultivate them, the price of labour will be so high that manu- | pecuniary interests undoubtedly affects the policy of tie 
factures can never be carried on there at a profit. The great | West, as of every other great country; but here, less than 
commercial interests, therefore, of the West are twofold—the | anywhere else, perhaps, is it the motive power. The ideg 
first is to secure a ready access to the corn markets of the | that in America the worship of the “ almighty dollar” peigns 
world ; the second is the power of importing manufactured | supreme, is one of the most mistaken ones held about the 
articles at a low rate. ‘The West is an inland country, with| States. In all new countries, the only way almost in which 
only two channels of approach to the sea—one along the | @ man can distinguish himself above his fellow men is by ge. 
Mississippi river, the second along the chain of lakes and/ quiring money; and therefore, the repute for cleverness jn 
eanals and railroads which connect Chicago with the sea- | money-making is more valued there than in a country enjoy- 
board. As long as one power governs New Orleans, Boston, | ing the civilization of the old world. But this is jj 
Cincinnati, and St. Paul’s—in other words, as long as the | The dread of ruin, with its consequent poverty, which is the 
Union endures, and in this event only—both these channels | strongest motive power, both in the private and public life of 
are open to the West. our highly civilized communities, docs not exist in America 
It is quite true that the South offers, possibly with! generally, and, above all, in the West. If a man fails in the 
sincerity, to guarantee the fiecdom of the Mississippi; but this | Western States, it is a misfortune certainly, like any loss in 
is a resolution which the desire of raising a revenue by river] trade, but it is not a disaster. Fresh lands and fresh fields 
tolls, is pretty certain to induce the South to rescind after- | for enterprise are open to him constantly,—as long, in fact, ag 
wards. Besides, in the event of the frequent wars which | he has health and strength he can always find capital; and 
are certain to ensue between North and South in the case of a} the mere idea of poverty has no terror for him. This state of 
final disruption, the Mississippi must inevitably be closed to| things in private life reacts upon the publie policy, and henee 
the West. Undoubtedly the West would s:cure the internal | there are, probably, few countries where the bare promise of 
navigation of the Father of Waters—a boon of immense im- material advantage is less powerful than in the West. Now, 
portance to her—by joining the Southern Confederacy ; but| if there is any question as to the material advantages a union 
then, by the act of so doing, she would lose the still more; with the South has to offer over a connection with the North, 
‘important boon of her communication with the sea through | there is absolutely none as to the moral ones. 
the Eastern States. The South never can be cither a mari The West is the home of true democracy to an extent it is 
time or a manufacturing country, as long as it remains a slave} hard to realize. There are no class divisions, no social dis- 
power. English manufactures imported by the roundabout | qualifications ; one man is as good as another, except in as far 
channel of the Mississippi could never compete with goods | as he has more brains or energy. The election of Abraham 
manufactured in, or imported through, the East. Thus| Lincoln, the Illinois rail-splitter, to the Presidency of the 
practically the West must depend upon the East for her| United States, was accepted as a necessity by the older States; 
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supplies. There is no doubt that the protective system of 
the Union, which was forced upon the West by the influence 
of the sea board States, is a greatinjury to the West, though. 
owing to the prosperity of the country and the prevailing 
ignorance of politicaleconomy, it is not felt as much as English 
cities fancy. If West and East remain united, the rapidly 
increasing preponderance of the West would invariably force 
the adoption of a more liberal policy on the country. On the 
other hand, if the West separates from the East, the protec- 
tive system of the latter will be still more rigidly enforeed. 
It may be thought, perhaps, that in these considerations we 
have lost sight of the possibility that the West might be sup- 
plied with British manufactures through Canada. The truth 
is, that even if our North American provinces were not in} 
favour of protection from exactly the same motives as influ- 
ence the Eastern States of the Union, the length and extreme 
severity of the winter north of the lakes would act as a virtual 
dar against the West being supplied through Canada. The | 
best thing, therefore, that can happen for the interests of the | 
West is for the Union to be restored. The Western States are 
perfectly aware of this, and will fight for the Union as long as | 
there is a chance or possibility of its restoration. Granted that | 
this is out of the question, the further question is, to which | 
side are they likely to incline in case of a division? 
If the Union is divided at all, it must be by the South keep- | 
ing possession of the territory which practically it holds at} 
this moment. The Confederacy will then embrace the whole | 
of the Gulf States, the vast territories west of the Mississippi, | 
and its northern frontier will extend over the whole or parts | 
of the States of Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Less | 


than this the South would not, and could not, be content | 


with; and unless the South is in a position to demand as | 
much as this, the North will not concede anything. As far | 
as territory gocs, the new Confederacy will be a very grand | 
and powerful one, possessing an indefinite power of extension | 
very attractive to the Western mind. But the North, or what 

remains of the Union north of the Potomac, will have great 
material advantages to offer in licu of the Mississippi. The | 
wonderful network of railroads which has been spread all over | 


the Western States, has very much diminished the value of | 





the Mississippi as a channel for through transport to the ocean. | guar 


while to the West it seemed the most natural event in the 
world. The whole aristocratic system of the Southern slave 
aristocracy is utterly repugnant to the ideas and prejudices of 
the West. Then, too, the dislike to slavery is a practical not 
a sentimental one, asin New England. Almost every man 
you meet in the North-Western States has seen the actual 
working of slavery in Missouri, or Kentucky, or Arkansas; 
and is aware, by personal experience, how much free labour is 
debased and degraded by it. The bitter dislike to the 
Negroes which is characteristic of the Free West, is, irrational 
as it may seem, a development of the repugnance to the 
slave system and all that belongs to it. If the West then 
unites with the South, it must give up its democratic liberty, 
and unite itself with a social system which it detests. This 
the West will not do, except on compulsion, or in order, 
possibiy, to preserve the Union. Jow far the internal divi- 
sions of the West will operate on this decision we may con- 
sider on another eceasion. For the present, it is enough to 
say that the whole moral bias will be in favour of the Free 
North as against the Slave South. 





THE DECLINE OF THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
MARINE. 

IIE splendour of the Second Empire, viewed from abroad, 

is such as to hide not a few of the black shadows which 
creep over its inner surface. They are spots in the sun not 
often noticed even by the political astronomers of the day; 
but they are marks notwithstanding well worthy to be entered 
on record. A cloud of this deseription showed itself but a 
few weeks ago when the Council General of the Depart- 
ment of the Herault, sitting at Montpellier, voted a 
unanimous address to the Emperor, praying ‘that the mari- 
time conscription now in force might be altered so as to press 
less heavily on the coast population, insufficient at present to 
supply the commercial navy.” The address, or petition, was 
couched in the humblest terms, praising the Imperial Govern- 
ment to the skies ; nevertheless it appears to have given great 
offence at Paris. The whole of the official and semi-official 
press preserved deep silence on the subject, and of all the lead- 
ing papers only the Journal des Débats ventured, in carefully 
led language, to allude to the prohibited topic. One of 
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Jest contributors to this journal, M. Baudrillart, while | 
the ables ethedemand of the representat ivesof the Herault, was 
raf pote to point out the decp importance of the matter, 
Se . 
pot that it involv pepe eee 
nee of the commercial navy of France, 
: It is a boast of the admirers 
there has been created une 
ful marine establishment 
This boast is well founded. Tt nee ae oe 
the moment he took the reins - goverument wut ) ogee mie 
has paid particular attention to the navy of France oat hae 
left no mcaus untricd to raise 1t to the highest possib ‘ state 
of ficiency. In ten years the Im sr floet of wat has been 
more than doubled ; the infantry and artill ry of the navy — 
been powerfully increased, and -the whole of the sexports de- 
ion of armed vessels have been enlarged, 


, 1e receptl 

eo a wn sey Cherbourg hzs been finished under 
the Second Empire ; . ge 
dary into a first-rate nival depot; and Poulon has become 
the Portsmouth of the Mediterranean, Nearly the W h le of 
the steam navy has grown up under Nap Ne on IIT. 3 the ugh 
it js not to be denied that the roots of it were laid uncer 
Louis Philippe, during whose government, an nz others, 
the famous screw liner “* Napoléon,” the pride of the Tmpe- 
rial fleet, was designed and comm The immense naval 
stores, and the school of excellent naval engines rs and ofiicers 
now found in the French marine, sre Likewise due to the 
eitizen-king and his son, the Duke @e Joinville; but the 
Emperor, if not creating these mat rials of war, has « ertaialy 
the merit of having made the best use ef tham. According to 
the message of the President of the Republic, dated Jane 6, 
1849, the navy of France consisted at that tat 1? of cig ite en 
large and forty small men-of-war under sail, and only four- 
teen screw frigates; while at the present moment it comprises 
more than five hundred ships, one half of them steamers, 
carrying altogether some fifteen thousand guns. 
dream of the founder of the New Empire to make France the 
first naval power in the world, and it can scarcely be called 


lved nothing more nor less than the exist- 


ever possessed by fa grande nation, 
The Emperor Napoleon, from 


‘need. 


his fault if he has not succeeded in his stupendous under- | 


taking. 

That he has failed in the enterprise, aud has not and 
never had the slightest chance of success, is probably by 
this time as clear to Napoleon IIT. as to every other thought- 
ful observer in Europe, who has watched the mute struggle 
for naval supremacy which has been going on between this 
country and France for the last ten years. From the begin- 

ing, the issue of the contest was not in the least doubtful to 
any man acquainted with the almost boundless resources of 
the British Islands, and the comparatively limited means of 
the great agricultural country with long but slightly di- 
versified seaboards which strove to oppose it. Straming 
every nerve, France has come to expend at present five 
millions annually for her navy, while England with the 
greatest case disburses fourtecn millions, and would be 
ready, in emergency, to pay twice the amount for the same 
purpose. Under the severest pressure of maritime conscrip- 
tion, France has never been able to raise more than some 
fifty thousand seamen, officers included, while Great Britain 
gets by free enrolment betweea eighty and ninety thousand 
able sailors, besides a most powerful naval reserve. In the 


face of such simple facts and figures, a struggle for naval | 


supremacy on the part of Freace scems sheer madncss, 
necessarily accompanied on its very 
quences. The Second Empire, too, has already paid dearly 
for the attempt. Napoleon III., while raising the Imperial 
navy to a higher state of efficiency than before, has, as now 
appears, given the death-blow to the commercial marine. 
The mischief thus produced is enormous ; for the flect of war 
remains what it was long before, the second of the world, 
inferior only to that of Great Britain, while the flect of peace 
is decaying fast, sinking lower than the commercial navies of 
third and fourth rate powers. The recent humble petition of 
the Council Gencral of the Merault lays the finger on the 
wound which ali France must feel before long. 

The French commercial marine has been s‘edfastly de- 
creasing for the last ten years; but this decline has been most 
perceptible during the latter half of this period. From the 
beginning of 1858 till the end of 1860, there have been lost 
by wrecks, age, and yarious accidents, 1,469 vessels, of a 
burthen of 232,960 tons, while during the same time only 
420 vessels, of 79,147 tons, have been launched. The com- 
mercial navy of France, therefore, has lost in three years no 
less than 1,049 ships, with an aggregate burthen of 153,813 
tons. Later returns than those of the end of 1860 have not 
yet been obtained; but there is reason to belicve that the de- 


'mneral into action. 
! statistics that France possesses at the present moment a com- 
! 


Jer its fost ring care the most power- | 


‘Government has done everything in its power to “ encourage’ 


Lorient has been changed trom a seeon- | 


It was the! 


outset with fatal conse- 


cline of shipping has been going on at a feurful rate, as 
evidenced, indeed, by the fact that it has rouse] timid councils- 
It appcars from well-authenticated 


mercial navy of only 700,000 tons, while that of Germany 


of the Imperial reéyime that | is close upon two millions, and that of Great Britain more thar 


five millions and a half. Without comparing France with 
Great Biitain, and leaving only Germany in the list, the 


decay of maritime commerce under the Second Empire is 


striking, considering the immense coust-line of France on two 
seas, and the huge number of splendid natural and artificial 
harbours, and, on the cther haud, the little strip of seaboard 
possessed by the people of the Teutonic confederation. More- 
over, during this whole period of fatal decline, the Freneh 
, 
commerce, has established splendid lines of mail steamers to 
South America, Cochin China, and the West Indies, at a cost 
of more than twenty-five millions of francs, and has made 
i serious steps in the path of free trade, without, however, being 
able to stem the progress cf misfortune. The only thing 
which would have been effvetive for this purpose, the lLmperial 
Government has not done, and, probably, will never do. Yet 
'Napolcoa IIL. must be thorough!y aware by this time that 
his newly-created navy is the cancer which eats up the heart 
«f the commercial marine. It is “ glory” devouring in- 
dustry. 

Tue Imperial navy of France, as is well known, is manned 
by conscription, ike the army. On the navy lists are in- 


hseribed the names of all the male individuals of the whole 





}inaritime pepul: 
fifticth vear 
including iis} 





ition of France, from the cighteenth to the 
of age. They amount to about 151,000 men, 
rmen and pilots, every one of whom is liable to 
| be draited in case of war. It is obvious that this conscription 
acts destructively to all commercial interests, not so much im 
|time of war, when international trade is to a great extent 
at a standstill, but in times of peace. At periods like the 
| present, the Imperial navy takes only 68,000 men out of the 
| 151,000, sparing all sailors over forty and under twenty; 
as well as all pilots, captains, and able seamen who have 
signed for long voyages. From these 68,000 recruits are 
= : *, - ‘ . . 
| picked the sailors of the Imperial fleet, the number of which 
on the Ist of July of the present year amounted to 54,000. 
Considering that the people thus obtained form the very élite 
‘of the maritime population of a country not particularly rich 
lin seafaring men, the sufferings of the commercial marine are 
| easily accounted for, and it becomes possible to calculate to a 
|nicety the price which the commerce of France has to pay for 
| the watery glory of the Second Empire. It has come simply 
; to this, that at the present moment no shipbuilder is safe to 
| heep his workmen for twenty-four hours, and no owner is 
,able to man his vessel within any given time. It is but 
jnatural that under such circumstances many of the master 
shipwirights should lay down their hammer and take to safer 
Foccupations, such as, perhaps, the manufacture of wooden 
| shoes ; and, still more, that the capitalists should cease to invest 
| their money in floating property, but prefer the Crédit Mobilier. 
| The deviation from the old course is the more pardonable as 
ithere exists in the breast of the genuine Gaul, as in that of 
jal! Celtic nations, no real love for the sca, as is abundantly 
testified by the simple fact just mentioned, that the thirty-six 
jand more millions of Frenchmen, pressed though they are 
jagainst the Atlantie ocean on the one side, and the Mediter- 
ranean on the other, only furnish 151,000 men to the naval 
feonscription. Moreover, a French ship requires one seaman 
|to every twelve tons burthen; while a German has but one 
jto every twenty, and an English vessel but one to every 
i thirty or forty tous. Rumour asserts that even the unseemly 
| mal-de-mer is common among Gallic sailors, net excepting the 
| picked crews of the liiperial fleet. ‘This inaptitude of the 
{French for a scafaring life, however, but adds to the huge 
fallacy involved in the creation of a gorgeous Imperial navy, 
| Which lies like a nightmare on the feeble maritime trade and 
jcommerce of the country. It really seems the fate of poor 
| France always to suffer for glory and new “ideas.” Once 
‘already this century she was ruined through superlative 
‘renown on land, and now she is about to become bankrupt 
through abundance of glory at sea. It secms a destiny con- 
nected in some sort with the chain of the Jdées Napo- 


| léoniennes. 


MODERN PURITANISM. 

Hk United Saint Bartholomew Committee have issued a 
! ° . : . 
volume of documents in vindication of their late Bicen- 


| tenary Festival. The papers selected bear, of course, upon one 
imain point—the resettlement of the English Church at the 
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Restoration. ‘The penal laws which are here recapitulated speak | tion will, at least, square with the current practice of Puritan, 
for themselves, and, if it be any object to brand the religious and | and with popular views of Puritanism. In Rome, the theories of 
political leaders of a past generation with infamy, nothing further | the learned, filtered through the public opinion of the Masses, 
is needed than the witness of these statutes. Never in English have perpetually added an article here and there, and the centuries 
history has an indictment been more solemnly drawn up against in which there has been no change bave also been those in which 
liberty of conscience or more pitilessly carried out. About the | there have been no life. In the Anglican and Lutheran Churches 
points in dispute there will be the more difference of opinion, as there is a mass of traditional opinion embodied in } 
some are of present interest. It is curious to find the ancient 





| 
| 
| 
} 


+hilosophical 
and critical writings, which perpetually influences the current faith 
Puritans declaring that ‘ the depriving of all the parish pastors of | of the community. The extremes within which a man may 
the keys of government is the matter of our greatest controversies,” | without dishonesty to his party are wide, indeed, for Rome ball 
and to remember that at the present day, setting aside all question 
of Presbyterian, and Wesleyan Synods, it is commonly the 
Evangelicals who desire to strengthen the hands of the Bishop, 
and the High Churchmen who defend parochial independence. 
Perhaps the general impression which most thinking men will thing that distracts or dissipates; the theatre and the ball ip 
derive from a study of the Savoy disputations is a sense of the | common life; the organ and painted glass in the village chapel, 
utter inability of controversialists to fight anything more than a | The strength and the weakness of this theory have been that it has 
battle of outposts. Here isa century during which the gravest | thrown men upon money-making as their one legitimate occupation ; 
questions of human and divine order were agitated by Hooker and | and, in proportion as the intense, single-natured, moral man has 
Taylor, by Selden and Milton. But the great thoughts and the | an advantage over his competitors, every Puritan sect has, in turn, 
great men seem to stand apart from the battle like Homer's gods; become rich and demoralized. ‘There have been Puritan under- 
and when the ministers come down witha crushing taunt upon their | currents, like Jansenism and the Evangelical movement in the 
opponents, it is to object ‘ had you well read but Gersom, Bucer, | Catholic and Anglican Churches. But generally speaking either com- 
Didoclavius, Parker, Baynes, Salmasius, Blondell, &c. . . . you | munion has been divided betweenits distrust of the energetic thinkers 
would have seen just reason given for our dissent from the ecclesias- | who might revolutionize it, and its desire to profit by their acti- 
tical hierarchy as stated in England. With all reverence for the yity. Each has profited by art, one-sidedly or well, as the spirit 
better nature in Cosins, who died praying for peace in the Church, | of the times allowed. But, above all, each is based on the theory 
the man who had gone far to provoke the rebellion by his love of | that the world or secular human nature has a right to exist as well 
gilded images ought never to have been put forward as a dispu-|as the Church or spiritual nature. The Jesuits, who forged 
tant. Mr. Baynes tries in a thoughtful preface to show us what | sophistries to justify the taking of interest, were less moral in their 
the real cause was, which we lose sight of in these battles of kites excuses than the Jansenists, who denounced them; but they were 
and crows. He is able to do justice to George Herbert and | truer sons of the Church, which recognizes every form of human 
Nicholas Ferrars, while he claims a higher merit for the Puritans. | energy. In a word, Puritans conceive Christianity as super- 
He gains a cheap triumph over ‘the doctrine still current in the seding human nature ; the Churches as completing it. 
clubs of England, still published in Saturday Reviews, that the} Where will this controversy end? Although we regard Puri- 
Puritan Reformation of the Church of England came to this ;—the tanism as only possible for thoughtful men under circumstances 
ordained clergy were superseded by carpenters and cobblers, who | which are already ceasing to exist, we are far from thinking that it 
were conscious only of an outpouring of the Spirit.” He follows has said its last word. Criticism has breached the walls of every 
Macaulay and Kingsley in pointing out the picturesque side of | existing system, and religion must either be reconstructed or cease 
Puritanism, while he brings Carlyle in evidence to Cromwell's to command an intelligent allegiance. The Alexandrian, whose 
heroic greatness. His view of the constitutional merits of | heart broke to find that his faith of three corporeal presences in the 
the Opposition is, we think, not over-coloured, and is scarcely now | Trinity was unorthodox, is a truer type of average men and women 
denied. With all that he says, in praise of Baxter and his com- | than the English poet who proclaimed that there were Christians 
peers, whether in Sir James Stephen's words, or in his own, we can | who had never heard of Christ. It is the surroundings of a creed, 
cordially agree. Nevertheless, without reference to the somewhat | its little associations and pleasant memories, that make its death- 
loaded rhetoric of his style, Mr. Baynes’s preface reads throughout | bedterrible; and the blank look-out into a world, of which theyas yet 
like the work rather of an apologist than an historian. He has divined | know nothing, may well terrify even those whose homes and house- 
that those who opposed the Bicentenary Celebration were not somuch hold gods are crashing around them. ‘They had rather cower 
disparagers of ancient Nonconformity as men who questioned the | wnder the ruins than cross the deep river into the unex- 
standing-point of modern orthodox Dissent. In fact, Puritanism | plored land. For the moment, therefore, every positive creed 
as a system is on its trial in the nineteenth century before a higher | rallies the indifferent as well as the loyal under its banners. 
tribunal than the courts of Charles Il. Mr. Baynes must pardon | The advantage on the whole is to the wider rather than to the 
us if we say, without meaning to depreciate the sincerity of his narrower systems; but it extends to all—to Puritan sects as well 
personal convictions, that his preface seems to us to have the same | as to the Church Puritanized. We do not seek to depreciate the secret 
taint of unreality that penetrates the writings of all De Maistre’s | grounds of their strength. It is something for weak men to feel that 
followers, Catholic or Puseyite. It would seem as if a faith whose | they believe as Bernard and Pascal, as Baxter and Butler believed. 
moments are numbered cannot expire without the supreme unction | It is something to know that the great truisms of Chris- 
of a philosophical apology. tianity—love, long-suffering, immortality,—all that has made 
What is Puritanism? It is not the assertion of purity in house- | men better in old time—are still taught by those who have no 
hold life, though it may once have done service in that direction 
accidentally. No religion has ever excused adultery, though 


vary 
l for 
Canterbury. But Puritanism is inflexible and unchanging, or jt 
is not. It does not proscribe intellect and art, but it does not 
recognize them; they do not assist the believer to save his soul, 
Pass from abstract theory to practice, and it does proscribe any- 








thought of change. Compared with the voices that preach peace, 
the command to leave all and follow Christ will sound as strangely 
some systems at particular times may have been unduly lax to-| now as it did in Galilee. If even it be to follow Christ! 
wards the criminal. It is not ‘ the conception of earth as a place We hesitate, not from any personal doubt, but because we are 
of waiting and worship,” for that conception is common to every | bound in estimating the future not to disguise probabilities, though 
communion in Christendom. Mr. Baynes himself denies that it | they tell against us. In every great moral upheaving of society there 
any longer consists “in the close surveillance of the individual | must be those who are crushed indiscriminately, who fall in vain or 
life, which the Puritans demanded from the Church.”’ It is not | who fall on the wrong side, as well as the martyrs and founders of the 
independence of thought, for the freest thinkers, our Milmans, | new order. It may be that the first pilgrims will wander farther 
Maurices, and Jowetts, undoubtedly move most easily within the | and farther from their old homes and catch no sight of the new. 
Anglican pale. We are surely doing modern Puritanism no in- | It may be that these new homes will have less of God’s visible 
justice if we assume it to be mainly based on the all-sufliciency of | presence than seemed to cover the old, as the temple of Christ's 
the historical outlines of Christianity, unaltered by any human | body was without meaning for many who had worshipped at the 
developments, and on the distinction Mr. Baynes once alludes temple of Jerusalem, and remembered the Holy of Holies and the 
to between a religion of conviction and a religion of taste. | Angels bending over the Ark. None the less must old beauty, 
Perhaps even these principles are in fact onc,—the religion! old convictions, whatever seemed to be spiritual life itself, be 
of the soul, determined in its limits by inspiration, and with- | abandoned now, as of old, at the command * to leave all.” We 
out any accessories from human thought or art. This defini-! distrust the eternity of modern Puritanism precisely because it 
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rems to us of all systems the most consistently final, the least 
se ‘ ; 
adapted for development. For once that it has 


of thought, it has persecuted it a dozen times in England 


re} resented 


freedom ' 
and in the New World. 


preted by one faculty of the soul. As a part of history we can 


acce} yt anc 


like a ghost 
seek to assert its position as a living and genuine power in the 


nineteenth century, it must show that it has something more than 
enerable past, a respectable creed, and sincere worshippers ; 


* through the religious gloom of past centuries, if it 


av 

something else than Julian or Symmachus represented. 
o . 

tianity was based on a living truth, and nothing less will preserve 

or restore it. 


A GERMAN PRINCESS. 
NE of the most extraordinary women of the last generation, 
0 who for many years, and during the most eventful epochs of 
European history, exerted an influence greater than that of reign- 
ing monarchs, the Duchess of Sagan, born Princess of Courland, 
died on the 19th ult., at the Castle of Sagan, in Prussian Silesia. 
Princess Dorothea, of Courland, born August 21, 1793, was the 
youngest of four daughters of Prince Peter, son of the celebrated 
Ernest John de Biron, whom Anna of lussia raised from the dust 
to the highest dignities in the empire, giving him the Duchy of 
Courland as but a slight token of her favour. Ernest John de 
Biron, with all his failings, was not devoid of geniality; but his 
son Peter had little of him but his extreme physical beauty. 
By the will of his father Peter married in early life; but his most 
violent temper made his matrimonial state a very unhappy one, 
and he brought two wives to the grave before he was thirty years 
old. Then he made the acquaintance of Ann Charlotte of Medem, 
the daughter of a poor German nobleman, possessing a small pro- 
perty in Courland; and, attracted by her physical and mental 
charms, offered her his hand, which she accepted. The offspring 
of this union were four daughters, who for a long time were 
held to be the most perfect beauties in Europe. Uniting the 
charms of unusual intellectual capacity with the symmetry of 
corporal perfection, the fame of the four princesses of Courland 
spread through the whole of Europe, and poets came to sing their 
praises, while kings worshipped at their feet. All had numerous 
brilliant offers of marriage; but, by the advice of their mother, 
every one of the four princesses made a love match, or what was 
held to be such. ‘The eldest married a Count of Schulenburg ; 
the second the Prince of Hohenzollern-Hechingen ; the third a 
Duke of Acerenza; and the youngest, Dorothea, the Count de 
Talleyrand-Perigord, nephew of the great Talleyrand, a general in 
the French army. t was this last-named lady who died but a few 
weeks ago as Duchess of Sagan, after as eventful a career as ever 
fell to the lot of duchess or princess. 
The union of Dorothea of Courland with the Count de Talley- 


rand, afterwards Duke de Dino, was not a happy one, though pro- 


fessedly a love match. ‘The Princess was only sixteen years old at 
the time of her marriage, which took place oh the 22nd April, 
1809, and so full of radiant beauty, that after the first month of 


her arrival in Paris, crowds used to follow her carriage in the 


streets, wherever she went, and masses of people stood for hours 


under the burning sun, or in pouring rain, to get a glimpse of her 
sweet face. For a while, the Count’s vanity was gratified by this 
adoration paid to his young wife ; but, dias in his inmost nature, 


It rests on one written revelation inter- 


ladmire it; but if it claim todo more than * glimmer 


Chris- | 


ality of her intellect ; to such an extent that not unfrequently her ad- 
vice ruled the most important of his undertakings. An immediate 
point of sympathy between the Prince and his niece was established 
in the dislike of both to the person and court of the Emperor. 
The refined manners of Princess Dorothea recoiled at the innate 
vulgarity of the generais and field-marshals, and their low-born 
spouses, Who gave the fon at the Tuileries ; and the often coarse 
behaviour of the mighty Cesar himself appeared to her anything 
but Imperial or heroic. Being imprudent enough to give vent to 
| these feelings in occasional speeches, the Princess soon came under 
the notice of Fouché’s myrmidons, whose reports enraged Napoleon 
so much as to make him forget the respect due to a princely lady 
| not his subject. Naturally, therefore, the dislike of Talleyrand’s 
| niece to the Emperor soon grew into hate, fanned as the sentiment 
was by the cutting sarcasmsof the arch-diplomatist, in which he freely 
|indulged in her presence. Addel to this was the singular influ- 
jence which Talleyrand exercised over a number of ladies of the 
| highest rank, and which, re-acting on the young Princess of Cour- 
‘land, made her the devoted adherent of his vast political schemes. 
| On the compulsory retreat of the Prince to his magnificent castle 
}of Valeneay—but shortly before the prison of King Ferdinand 
| VIi. of Spain, and his brother, Don Carlos—Princess Dorothea 
| followed him thither, determined to enter heart and soul into his 
| plans, and to assist them with all the means in her power. The 
| ex-minister being too closely watched by the spies of the Govern- 
ment to attempt even the slightest movement, it wus left to her to 


jorganize a series of secret meetings of the enemies of 
| Imperialism, which were not without effect on the sub- 


| sequent fate of Napoleon. The meetings were held alter- 
nately at the country seat of the Prince of 'Turn-and-Taxis and 
at the mansion of the Princess of Vaudemont, at Suresne, and 
led to a connection with the Duke de Condé and the Bourbons. 
While the conspiracy thus formed was progressing, news arrived of 
the disastrous retreat of Napoleon from Russia, and the coalition of 
the great Continental Powers against the long-endured supremacy 
of the Corsican conqueror. After a short consultation with 
‘Talleyrand, Princess Dorothea hurried to Prague, in the neighbour- 
hood of which city her mother possessed considerable estates. 
Before she had been many days at her chateau in Bohemia, Czar 
Alexander arrived with the King of Prussia, closely followed by 
There were long nightly conferences, the 





| Prince Metternich, 
| upshot of which was the adherence of Austria to the declaration of 
war of the two northern sovereigns. Jimmediately after, Talley- 
rand’s niece returned to Paris, accompanied by her mother and 
several new male servants, believed to be disguised noble emigrants. 
Not many months had elapsed before the victorious armies of the 
allied sovereigns entered France, taking their road to the capital, 
where the great statesman was waiting their arrival in the privy- 
council of Marie Louise. In the middle of March, 1814, a well- 
known Swiss gentleman, Cesar la Harpe, had a long interview 
with Princess Dorothea, which was followed by his departure for 
| the invading army, and his meeting with an old pupil, no less a 
personage than Czar Alexander. On the 31st of the same month 








| the Czar held his solemn entry into Paris, and went straight to the 


| Hotel Talleyrand, where he took up his residence. A few hours 
after, there issued from the mansion of the great diplomatist 
'a document by which the crown of France was transferred from 

the head of Napoleon I. to that of the Count of Provence, alias 
| Louis XVIL. It was in the drawing-room of Princess Dorothea 


he ended by getting tired of even this enjoyment, and before long | that the paper fatal to the Napoleonic dynasty was signed by 


treated the Princess with utter neglect. ‘The knowledge of this 
could not long be hidden from the gossippers of the salons, and 
had the consequence of bringing forward a host of open admirers 
and amis,—among them Prince Talleyrand. ‘The great statesman 
was unable to hide his fervent admiration of his young niece, and, 
confiding in his relationship, offered her the protection of his 
name and position. Shrewd far beyond her age, the Prin- 
cess Dorothea neither refused nor accepted this protection ; 
but while treating Talleyrand invariably as a kind and loving 
uncle, managed to keep him for some time at a respect- 
ful distance. 
diplomatist, who henceforth, and for the rest of his life, became 
one of the most faithful and sincere friends of the Princess. Pro- 
bably there was not a single being in the world to whom Talleyrand, 
in his later age, was so thoroughly and sosteadfastly attached as to his 
young niece. Dazzled, at first, by her extreme beauty, he was com- 


This naturally increased the ardour of the enamoured 
! 


| 
Princess would allow no more jests, and forthwith introduced Abbé 


| Prince Schwarzenberg and the rulers of Russia and Prussia. 
Princess Dorothea accompanied ‘Talleyrand to the Congress of 
Vienna, and not a little contributed in that brilliant assemblage of 
| princes and ambassadors, to the successes of the great diplomatist. 
| Returned to France, she obtained a separation from her husband, 
| and thenceforth devoted herself entirely to the duties devolving 
| upon her as presiding genius of her uncle's household. ‘Twenty 
| years thus spent ended by giving her complete ascendancy over the 
mind of the Prince, and a mastery over his will such as no one 
| possessed before. When Talleyrand was lying on his death-bed, 
as full of scepticism as ever, she insisted that he should become re- 
conciled to the holy Mother Church. He smiled in answer: “I 
But the 


have never been in a hurry, yet always arrived in time.” 


Dupanloup, a zealous missionary of the Church, since then de- 


: | servedly promoted to episcopal duties. ‘Talleyrand, helpless like @ 
pletely captivated, after somewhat fuller acquaintance, by the geni- | child under the burning gaze of his niece, repeated every word dic- 
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tated by the abbé, and on the morning of the 20th of May, 1838, 
with trembling hands, already in the agony of death, signed a 
paper by which he confessed himself a true Christian and faithful 
son of the Catholic-Apostolic Church. When, a few days after, 
his last will and testament was opened, it was found that Talley- 
rand had left the great bulk of his fortune, amounting to near 
twenty millions of francs, to his beloved niece, Princess Dorothea. 
**A man living in falsehood; yet not what you can call a false 
man,” says Thomas Carlyle, summing up his character. 

By a singular freak of nature and circumstances, Princess Doro- 
thea, having devoted the morning of her life to diplomatic intrigue, 
was fated to give the evening to the passion of love. By the death 
of her elder sister, she became, in 1845, sovereign owner of the 
Duchy of Sagan, a mediatized principality of about a hundred 
square miles, with some fifty thousand inhabitants, situated in 
Lower Silesia. ‘Thereupon, the Princess left France, and settled 
at the old Schloss of Sagan, a magnificent palace, surrounded by 
vast gardens, built by Wallenstein, and fitted up with all the pomp 
and splendour of a royal residence. In the course of the due visits 
of congratulation paid by the feudal lords of the neighbourhood, 
Prince Felix of Lichnowsky made his appearance : the head of an 
old noble family, possessing large landed estates in Austrian and 
Prussian Silesia, and celebrated for the geniality of its members 
for several generations. ‘The father of Felix, Prince Edward, 
gained a well-merited literary fame as author of a voluminous 
** History of the House of Hapsburg ;” his grandfather was the 
friend and protector of Beethoven ; and several other predecessors 
distinguished themselves highly both in the field and the cabinet. 
Prince Felix, born April 5, 1814, ran through a most romantic 
career inearly youth. After having been a short time in the 
Prussian service, he went to Spain and offered his sword to the 
Pretender, Don Carlos ; fought two years as gencral in the ranks 
of the insurgents, and, badly wounded, retired to his estates to 
write ‘* Reminiscences of the years 1837 to 1839"—by no means 
flattering to the cause of Don Carlos. Ie then offered his services 
to the Shah of Persia, and went half-way thither; but suddenly 
turned his head to Portugal in search of fame and adventures. 
The result was another-volume of ‘ Reminiscences,” and a number 
of duels, out of all of which he came victoriously. He then retired 
again to his estates, deeply involved by this time by his extrava- 
gances, and here made the acquaintance of Princess Dorothea. A 
tall, fine, and eminently handsome man, with a halo of romance 
around him, Felix of Lichnowsky made a deep impression on the 
Princess. She invited him to stay at her Schloss, and before long she 
declared herself, without hesitation, deeply and madly in love with 
him. Notwithstanding the difference of age, the Princess being 
fifty-three and Prince Felix but thirty-one, he professed to reci- 
procate her feelings, and agreed to take up his abode at Sagan. 
The union of hearts was soon drawn still closer by a union of 
budgets. Prince Felix directed all his creditors to apply at the 
Schloss of Sagan for payment, and the Princess was too much in 
love not to take the hint thus given, and paid bills to the amount 
of very nearly the legacy left to her by her great uncle. Wishing 
to distinguish himself in a political career, Prince Felix entered 
the Prussian House of Lords in 1847, and achieved a considerable 
success as one of the leaders of the Conservative party. Un- 
happily, through the influence of the Duchess of Sagan, he was 
chosen the following year into the National Parliament at Frank- 
fort, where, with his Prussian-lord feelings still unaltered, he 
found himself in the ranks of the ultra-Conservatives. ‘There was 
a local insurrection at Frankfort on September 18, 1848, in the 
progress of which Prince Felix, in company with a friend, took a 
ride through the suburbs. Near the village of Bornheim he was 
attacked by a furious mob, torn from his horse, and, while trying 
to escape, shot through the breast. When the fatal news reached 
the Schloss of Sagan, the Princess locked herself up in her room, 
refusing all sustenance, and expressing her determination to follow 
her lover in death. 
her resolution, and time and change of scenery gra tually lessened 


However, the arrival of one of her sons shook 


her immense sorrow, which she gently nursed by erecting numerous 
memorialsof love within her parks and gardens. “ Felix-rwh,’ © Feliz- 
bank,” and similar inscriptions throughout the splendid domain of 
Sagan, for ever commemorate the remembrance of Felix of Lich- 
nowsky. 

Princess Dorothea, Duchess of Sagan, died, as already stated, a 
few weeks ago, ou the 19th of September last, at her royal 
residence. She retained her extreme beauty almost up to the day 


of her death, and wonderful stories are told of the arts she 
employed to preserve the perfection of graces with which nature 
had gifted her. Her intellect, too, was unimpaired to the last 
and the closing years of her career were occupied in the « pila. 


tion of memoirs, destined to see the light of day at the same 


red, by 
solemn injunction, to remain unopened for thirty years after M 
| death of the writer. It is very likely, therefore, that the year 
1868 may reveal much that is yet dark in the history of Europe 
during the Napoleonic period, showing how mighty events, pro- 
duced by the armed struggle of millions, under the guidance of 
military genius, have been not unfrequently counteracted by the 


period as the historical notes of Prince ‘Talleyrand, ord 





silent intrigues of a few bokl and restless spirits. Even th, 
Mephistopheles of the French Revolution, and arch-diplomatist 
of the nineteenth century, must needs appear in a new light whey 


seen under the inspiration of the fair eyes of a German princess, 





SLANG. 

ICTOR Hugo has a theory of slang. In that wonderful mirroy 

of French life and manners which he has just given to us 
under the disguise of a story, he embodies a striking but very dis. 
putable hypothesis on the essence and origin of slang. He arrives, 
in his epigrammatic style, at the conclusion that slang is “the 
Word turned convict’, (le Verbe devenu forgut) ; in other terns, 
that slang is “‘ the ugly, anxious, cunning, treacherous, venomous, 
cruel, blear-eyed, vile, profound, and fatal language of misery,” 
“There is blackness in misfortune, and greater blackness still jy 
crime, and these two blacknesses amalgamated compose slang, 
There is obscurity in the atmosphere, obscenity in the deeds, ob- 
scenity in the voices. It is a horrifying, frog-like language, which 
goes, comes, hops, crawls, slavers, and 
in that immense grey mist composed of rain, night, hunger, 
vice, falsehood, injustice, nakedness, suffocation, and winter, 
which is the full noonday of the wretched.” ‘This is a rhetorical 
but, we think, mistaken analysis of the moral nature of 
slang, which, if it derives its lineage from wretchedness at all,— 
and often it does not,—does so ‘only indirectly, and at a second 
remove. No doubt it is a language often spoken by the criminal 
class as a mere cloak for crime; but in this case it is not so much 
slang as the technical language of the criminal profession. All 
terms strictly needed to describe more closely the operations of 
crime,—as, for instance, “‘ swag” for the booty gained in a bur- 
glary,—must be, as Victor Hugo would perhaps himscif admit, 


moves monstrously 


classed as much amongst technical terms as the nautical terins for 
the various operations of a seafaring life. They may sometimes 
convey by their barbarous or greedy sound the impress of the evil 
life from the centre of which they spring,—but still they do not 
properly belong in their general character to the class of words to 
which we are alluding. 

Slang, properly so called, is not invented for professional 
or practical purposes at all, but is a superfluous and extra 
phraseology which, «while it denotes the same things as the corre- 
sponding terms in ordinary language, ‘‘counotes,” as Mr. Mill would 
say,—or, to speak without pedantry, associates with the notion of 
those things,—some new meaning generally grotesque or implying 
some humorous contrast. Slang is not slang if it is the only 
term in use to describe the thing or idea denoted ;—nay, scarcely 
is it slang, properly so called, in the speaker's mouth, unless he is 
quite conscious that he is connecting with the thing he wishes to 
name some foreign costume that gives it a new colour and form. 
It is no more slang for burglars to use technical words for the 
various operations of burglary than to give special names to the 
instruments, such as centre-bits and skeleton-keys, which they find 
themselves forced to use. ‘The “kinchin lay,” for instance, is & 
strictly technical term for the line of business which cousists in 


catching small children sent on errands with the money 
ready in their hands, seizing the coins, and leaving the 


children in the gutter. But when pistols are termed * barkers,” ot 
the head the * mug,” or the prison the *‘ stone-jug,”’ or crowbars 
‘‘persuaders,” no doubt here we have genuine slang ;—a sccond name 
purposely given to ordinary things in order to convey a certain 
atmosphere of metaphor and a touch of grim irony, and which is 
therefore, preferred to the mere dry mention of the things in question. 

But if we take this stricter sense of the term slang, we do not 
believe that in general it does originate with the criminal class. 
‘The true inventors of slang (which almost always contaius a certain 





cynical elasticity of its own) are, we conceive, the light hearted 
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youngsters of the streets, the Bailey Juniors of Loudon, the little 
tierce of Paris—or, in a higher class, the half-educated Dick 
swicellers of professional life ; or again, the medical student, 
the undergraduate, or the young soldier going out into life with 
eyes wide open for every absurd analogy they can perceive, with a 
certain crave for int excit 

too frivolous to go far to satisfy It. 
vention and use of a certain grim or humorous slang a gentle 


Hectual excitement in their minds, and minds 
Such as these find the in- 


and agreeable stimulus to the imagination that gives a new spring 
to ordinary conversation and supplies the place of anything like 
thought or reflection. When the little boys whom Victor Hugo 
represents 80 humorously as under little Gavroche's protection, say 
they are afraid of the night, and Gavroche tells them, as the trans- 
jtor has skilfully rendered it, that they ought not to say night, 
they ought to say ‘* gropus ;” or when he rebukes them for talking 
of their head, and admonishes them to call it “nut,”—the lad's 
evident feeling is that a word which only describes the reality 
without giving an air of mockery to it as well, is not manly, and 
unnecessarily foregoes a certain moral stimulus which all grown- 
up people allow themselves ; in short, it is like refusing a glass of 
brandy or any other manly drink which a strong head ought to 
enjoy. When Dailey Junior, commenting on Mrs. Gamp’s person, 
says :—** There’s the remains of a fine woman about Sairah, Poll. 
Toomuch crumb, you know—too fat, Poll; but there’s many worse 
at her time of life ;” he certainly exulted inthe ease and grace of that 
baking simile with a sort of exultation that never came out of the 
stupifying cloud of misery. When Mr. Swiveller apostrophizes “the 
rosy” and “the balmy,” or after the bitterness of that disappoint- 
ment atthe engagement of Sophy Wackles to Mr. Cheggs the market 
gardener, exclaims that though he came there with his heart 
elated he goes away “ having experienced that night an unmiti- 
gated stifler ;” then, in that creative mood 
which produces slang, but not exactly we think in the pro- 
found depths of misery. 
audacity of intellectual conception which, though it may sometimes 
pressure of hardship, hunger, and 


no doubt, he is 


Slang springs from a certain indolent 
receive a spur from the 


blank world of misery and 
used to 


necessity, can rarely originate in the 
crime. Can, for instance, the slang phrase * All serene ” 
mean merely * all right,” have originally been a product of bleak 
wretchedness or abject want? Is’ there not clearly a sort of 
cynical humour in fetching the phrase which most distinctly 
expresses the soft tranquillity of a summer sky to express the 
inner condition of a man who has safely mounted a coach or 
groped his way down a dark passage? ‘There is frequently, no 
doubt, a bitterness and a sarcasm at the bottom of this inventiveness 
which render the words so invented peculiarly agreeable to the 
criminal class who are at war with society. To call a magistrate 
a “beak” or a crowbar a * persuader,” must be a perennial 
to be up 
by that beak, and who rarely use any sort of persuasion less urgent, 


satisfaction to men who strongly object snapped 
—but the mood in which such metaphors are first discovered is 
certainly not that of hardened pain or crime, but of vivacious ob- 
servation like that of the cockney youngster or the Paris gamin, 
Slang is not, while it remains slang, a language so much as a fast 
costume for thought, used purposely to express the analogies 


which things suggest, as well as the things themselves. But it 
requires a mind at least partially at ease to prefer such a costume, 


—certainly, to invent it. The language described by Victor 
Ilugo may fairly represent the technical language of the criminal 
class—but so soon as it becomes strictly and purely technical it | 
ceases to be slang. Slang is a species of good or bad wit, recog- 
nized as adding a commentary to the common memorial terms,— 
and as such it originates not in the blackness of misery, but in the 
supercilious alertness of a bright fancy educated by the coarse reali- 
ties of a miscellaneous world. 








THE CLOSE OF THE MONTENEGRIN STRUGGLE. | 
[Tnx following is an extract from a letter received from a gentle- 
man who has lately travelled through Montenegro :J— 


f 
on 


; *T reached Montenegro at the moment the supreme crisis. 
For the last three days there had been no fighting. The Prine 
had demanded an armistice to discuss the ultimatum of Omar 
Pasha, The country contained no longer any species of munitions 
of war, nor lead, nor powder, nor appliances for the wounded. ‘The 
best soldiers were dead. ‘The French Consul at Scutari had been | 
called on by the Prince to interfere and negotiate the matter, | 


which I did my best to further until his arrival, in order to neu- ! 


tralize the efforts of Russia to urge on an impossible resistance, 
which could have had no other object than the annihilation of Mon- 
tenegro for the next twenty years. For the first time here I had the 


opportunity of knowing what takes place in a political matter. It 
is enough to disgust one with all newspapers, and I quite under 
stand that people should end by never reading any. For the last 
six weeks that I have spent here I have seen a muddle of telegram ; 
to Paris, to Vienna, to Constantinople, each mor absurd 


than the other, and this much more through ill faith than throueh 


ignorance. Thus the Journal de Const mt opli announced 
month ago the taking of Cettigne. 


for 


a 
One might have forgiven this 
once. The Turks on reaching Rieka, quite astonished at 
having lost only 1,000 men in carrying a position which might 
them 5,000 or 6,000, were persuaded of ultimate 
that they should take Cy ttigne, they 
wrote that they had taken it, although a four hours’ march through 
the mountains might present many an obstacle to their progress, 
as the French campaigns in Kabylia have shown. 
« will forgive the first mythical report of the Journal de Constan- 
tinople on the taking of Cettigne, the details of the assault, &e., 
&e. But that, a fortnight afterwards, when even from civilized 
newspapers the myth had vanished, when the conditions of peace 
had been published with tolerable correctness, 
tually signed, when the ‘Turkish army had evacuated Montenegro, 


have cost 


Convinced 


SUCCESS, 


So once more 


wlien peace was ac- 


when, at Scutari, where I was, an answer had already been received 
from Constantinople to the observations on this very subject which 
the Prince had annexed to his acceptation of the peace, —that after 
all this, the Journal de Constantinople should begin again to relate 
the taking of Cettigne—it is really too bad. 

* The French Consul (an excellent man) having invited me to 
return with him to Scutari, I could resist the temptation of 
passing through the whole of the Turkish army, and thus obtain- 
It 
interesting. At an hour's march from the ‘Turks we passed through 
the Montenegrin forces, the remnant of those brilliant battalions 
which every nahki« had sent at the beginning of the war. IL was 
deeply impressed by the sight of these men, weary, lean, saddened. 
At the arrival of the Consul all rose, and surrounded us at 
The two principal chiefs, Peter Stefanof, the 


not 


ing a close view of troops in an actual state of war. was most 


a re- 


spectful distance. 


Prince’s father-in-law, and Kerso, President of the Senate 
(a sort of Montenegrin Murat, who has never been able 
to get wounded seriously, whatever he might do for 
the purpose), came and offered us raki, a sort of anisette 


relished by Turks as well as by Christians. Peter Stefanof Vukotich, 
the descendant of one of the most illustrious Slav families—a true 
hero, simple in speech, never wearing those embroidered uniforms 
which even the most equivocal warriors among his countrymen will 
now put on—was glad to know that peace was about to be con- 
Better than any one he knew successful resistance to be 
But when questioned on the subject, he only 


cluded. 
impossible. siti l, 
‘We have done our duty; we should have continued to do it 
And, in fact, they were there at the Thermopyke of their 
From 1,000 to 


always.’ 
country, and would have done as they of old. 
1,200 men facing the Turks on the road from Ricka to Cettigne, (the 
rest being dispersed on the mountain crests) were there bivouacking 
amidst a pell-mell of rocks rising stair by stair, well adapted for 
sharpshooters, and in a small wood with great vines climbing 
among the trees. ‘The Montenegrins are all dressed in white, 
except the trousers, which are blue, wide, and short ; but for three 
months not a man had slept underneath a roof, nor had any, beyond 
a few chiefs, changed their clothes, which had thus acquired a brown 
warm tint worthy of Murillo. ‘They scarcely male fire of nights, 
to avoid destroying their trees, which have almost disappeared, aud 
of which they now feel the value. ‘The women were somewhat 
numerous, bringing provisions to their husbands and sons, and some 
times carrying away the wounded on their backs. ‘These heroic beasts 
of burthen have been known to start with a sack of corn on their 
backs, to carry it down to Cattaro to be ground, to return home 
with the flour, make it into bread, start again instantly for the 
army, have to wander from mountain to mountain when rapid 
movements had to be made, be thus three whole days on foot with- 
out an instant’s rest, without a murmur, till, perhaps, on their 
final return, after rejoining the troops, as the mother brought 
down the son’s corpse on her back, her companions would reply to 
her tears hy hinprovised laments, monotonous, no doubt, alike in 
thought and in rhythm, but yx rvwled by a sorrow so deep, so 
mighty, that, J assure you, one could not hear them without a kind 
of shock of sympathy. 

“Sheer weariness was the main feature on the ‘Turkish side. Sharp 
summits, seemingly impossible to scale, were covered with soldiers. 
And what soldiers! Besides the regulars, Nizams, and men of the 
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Imperial Guard (of whom a good portion already wore uniforms in- 
credibly out at seams and ragged), there were Bosniac and Albanian 
Bashi-Bozouks, 3,000 or 4,000 Zeibeks, the very offscourings of 
the province of Smyrna, sent there to be got rid of, and of whom, 
indeed, the Montenegrins once or twice made regular butcheries, 
in spite of a sprinkling of negroes to scare them. Dervish Pasha’s 
head-quarters were on one of these pointe summits, overlooking 
the whole country—a rough sugar-loaf, with the Ricka wjnding 
round it,—and at the foot the small steamers bringing in from 
Scutari reinforcements, provisions, carrying away the wounded, in 
short, facilitating success in every way to the Turks. In the eamp, 
besides fatigue, disappointment was also visible—that of the Bashi- 
Bozouks and Zeibeks in particular, at the sight of our pacific caval- 
cade, as it passed among them. 

*T was in general much pleased with the Turks—first, with their 
well-known hospitality, but also with the comparative modesty of 
their triumph. Dervish Pasha, general-in-chief under the supreme 
direetion of Sirdar Ekrem Omer Pasha, is a smart officer, agreeable 
in conversation, and quite easting into the shade Abdul Pasha— 
a much better educated man, but less active and open. As to 
Abdi Pasha, governor of the whole province of Seutari, a Cireas- 
sian and first-rate swordsman, he is the very type of the military 
braggart—a true captain of Zouaves. ‘To show me that a Cir- 
cassian sword is as good as a fine Khorassan blade, he laid a fluffy 
cotton towel, doubled six or eight times, across his sword-blade, 
and with a single turn of the wrist the two pieces fell to the right 
and left, cut asunder as sharply as with a good pair of scissors. 

‘* Omer Pasha seems to me to justify the proverb that in the 
kingdom of the blind the one-eyed is king. He is certainly a 
personage of some real value, and had formerly, I believe, a good 
deal of energy; but he is quite worn out. Ile wishes now to rest 
on his new laurels, to spend the winter at Cairo, and afterwards to 
cultivate a splendid property of his near Constantinople, a present 
from Abdul Medjid. He spoke to me about irrigation, drainage, 
threshing-machines, in a way to make an agromaniac’s heart 


beat.” 





MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN FRANCE. 
[From oun SrEcIAL CorresPONDENT.] 


London, 22nd October, 1862. 


Is it my over-neat handwriting or an oversight of the printer that 
I have to thank for the most remarkable misprint which so lament- 
ably stands out in my last letter respecting the very paternal 
French law, providing that no publie functionary shall be prose- 
cuted unless the Council of State approves of it, and says Amen ? 
I have, I know not what notion, that some Bonapartist, dis- 
guised as a printer, may have cunningly substituted the anti-his- 
torical, fantastical, impossible date, /vimaire an NVITT. for the 
true one, Frimaire an VIIT., in order to exonerate Napoleon I. 
from the charge of having caused one of those laws to be 
enacted which made personal liberty in France an empty name, 
and arbitrary power a stupendous reality. Yes, it was, indeed, 
VIII. that it was thought advisable 


on the 22 Frimaire an 
to confer upon Government the right to sereen from jus- 
tice at its own pleasure, its own agents, through a bo:ly 


composed of its own dependents. Not much more than a month 
had then clapsed since the coup d'état of the 18 Brumatre an V111. 
On the 18: Brumaire, Bonaparte, or Buonaparte, 28 many us “l to 
call him at that period, had the popular assembly invaded and its 
members turned out at the point of the bayonet. About a 
inonth after, Government was proclaimed always guiltless, except 
when found guilty by Government ! 

All this was perfectly logical, and that is just the kind of logic 
on which Napoleon IIL. is the man to set its proper value. 

In fact, his only merit consists in his aptitude fully to compre- 
hend to what extent the system brought into existence by his 
For he cannot be said to have any claim to 
The iron cage in which the 
French are confined is not of his own Spell-bound by 
his uncle's genius in the very same way as one is possessed with the 
devil, he could never go beyond slavishly copying the proc: SSCS, 
the models of which were supplied by the shrewdest and most in- 


uncle was oppressive. 
originality in his domestic policy. 
making. 


ventive despot that ever lived. 

It must, however, be owned, in cancdour, that the oppressivs 
practices of the First Finpire have been improved by certain con- 
trivances of a more recent date. It exclusively redounds, for 
example, to the eredit of the Sceornd Manpire to have hit upon that 


with a seeming of paternal solici- 


system of warnings which cloal 
iude acts of deadly violence: It is also to the Seeond hinpire 


that France is indebted for that clandestine exercise of authority 





which consists in a private, hardly official, message to the editors of 
newspapers, politely warning them against the danger of comment- 
ing upon such or such a question: a kind of censorship of the 
press all the more odious, because its sx crecy leads the people at 
large to think that, when the newspapers say nothing about a given 
subject, it is merely on account of their having nothing to say: 
that they are looked upon as free whilst kept in bondage. : 
Do you remember what was the fate of poor Sancho Panza in 
the island of 
appointed governor? No sooner had he been conducted in state 


80 


which he had suffered himself, good easy nan, to he 


to his palace, than a sumptuous dinner was served up ;-—a welcome 
circumstance, as the newly appointed governor was dving With 
. ‘ . b=] 
hunger, 
taste of a dish of musk-melons which had at once invited his most 


Sancho sat down at table joyfuily, and he was going to 


carnest attention, when a benevolent-looking physician who stood 
at his elbow touched the plate with a whalebone wand, and 
ordered the much coveted musk-melons to be taken away, ob- 
serving that they were too moist and likely to endanger the health 
of his lordship. 
to some roasted partridges which looked very nice. 


Whereupon Sancho thought of helping himself 
But here 
again the fatal whalebone wand came into play, and the roasted 
partridges were spirited away by the servants, the physician declaring 
that, according to his master Hippocrates, a surfeit of them could 
not fail to be pernicious, 
Likewise did all the dishes vanish, one after another, 


onus saluratio mala, perdicis autem 
pessima, 
; : ae 2 
till Sancho, driven to despair, 


ITeaven shall give me life to enjoy this government, my stomach is 


exclaimed: ‘Signor doctor, as 


too craving to be satisfied with you, pass aud legone. ‘To deny 
me food, Signor Doctor, let your master Hippocrates say what he 
will, is not the way to lengthen my life, but to cut it short.” 

Well, the French press is exactly in the same predicament as was 
poor Sancho Panza in his island. No sooner is a famished news- 
paper tempted to eat of one of those dishes—the meeting of the 
Congress of Paris, the death of Béranger, the death of Manin, the 
speech of Garibaldi against the French Emperor, the expedition to 
Mexico, &e., &e.—thana benevolent-looking man, dressed in black, 
makes his appearance, and kindly informs the editor that to eat 
of any of those dishes would be hurtful to his health; and if the 
editor happens to ask, as Sancho did, ** What then am I allowed to 
eat ; for, upon my soul, I am actually starving ?” the black man re- 
plies, with a kind smile, * You may eat a hundred rolled-up wafers 
and athin slice of marmalade—which is sure not to prevent or dis- 
turb digestion.” 

The last plate which the servants were ordered to spirit away 
was the question of the forthcoming elections, and the last protest 
of our friend Sancho was a letter publicly addressed by M. Havin, 
chief editor of the Siecle newspaper, to M. de Persigny, claiming 
the right to discuss the number of the deputies returnable to the 
The cireun- 
Candid 


Chamber and the extent of the electoral districts. 
stance which gave rise to this protest is curious enough, 
people are at a loss to conceive how it is that the population of 
Pavis having increased more than half a million within the last ten 
years, the number of registered electors has, nevertheless, diminished 
12,000, Of those roasted parvridges M. Havin was very anxious 
to taste, and he could not brook the declaration of the physician 


that they were of a nature to disturb the digestion of his lordship, 





On this cecasion, M. Havin did not show himself quite as terrible 
as Sancho when brought to bay ; he did net say to the physician, 
“If you do not care, 1 will lay hold of a cudgel, and I will so 
belabour you and your asseciates that none of the tribe will be left 
in this island ;” but, all things considered, the editor of the Sitcle 
displayed a tolerable amount of courage in giving vent to the 
grievances of his hungry stomach; and thissin of his would have, in 
all probability, been visited with condign punishment, had not the 
question been, just at present, one of secondary importance- -one 
which searcely attracts public notice. 

Rome! what is to become of Rome? ‘This still continues to be 
the engrossing topic of discussion, and about this the Emperor, to 
dlo him justice, allows people to babble to their hearts’ content, on 
comlition that they will refrain froia criticism or censure, and be 
content to indulge in respectiul conjectures concerning the fiat ot 
fact 
to the vanity of a prince to h 
to talk to no purpose about what it may be fis intention to do or 
clo, Even to with costly 


that 


his omnipotent will, In it must be uncommonly gratifying 


ra whole nation talk endlessly and 


not to ‘Tiberius, palled as he was 


platiturcle kind of adulation would have. 1" rhaps, st med 


relishable. 

I will not stop to inquire into the significance of the ministerial 
dismiseal of M. ‘Thouvencl, t 
Lhuys, the recall from Turin oi 


has resulted in the 


of M. Drow i ck 


crisis Which 


advent to ofhice 
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iti, and the appointment of Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne 
lor to the Pope in lieu of M. de Lavalette. He would 
iid draw from such changes a decisive in- 


sana 
M. Benede 
as Ambassat 

Jover man Who cot 
re Es salen little whether the name of the Minister for 
sina \ffairs be Thouvenel or Drouyn de Lhuys where ministers 
we rilled into mere puppets ; and I would fain say, in the words 


are dr . 
anal the first husband of Madame 


of the burlesque French poet Scarron, 
» Maintenon :— : 

de M “Don Paseal Zapatta, 

Ou Zapatta Paseal; car il n'‘importe guére 

Que Pascal soit devant, ou Paseal soit derriére.” 


It is true that M. Thouvenel, M. Benedetti, and M. de Lavalette | 
wre known to stand for the abandonment of Rome, together with 


\j. de Persigny, M. Rouher, and M. Fould. M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
and Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne, on the contrary, are known to 


have a strong leaning towards the Papacy. 


Thus far M. de la Guéronni¢re is somewhat justified in relying, | 


for the ultimate triumph of his Ultramontane policy, on the acces- 
jon of M. Drouyn de Lhuys to office ; whilst, in their turn, the 
friends of Italy are naturally led to whisper to one another their 
impression that the influence of the Empress has grown so pre- 
valent as to make the kingdom fall to women, in spite of the 


Salie law. 


But what of that, if the work of to-day is not unlikely to make | 


room for the work of to-morrow? Would your readers get a 
clear insight into the wonderful inconsistencies of the Imperial 
policy in reference to the Italian question, let them glance at the 
most amusing and pungent article published in the Courrier du 
Dinanche by M. Prevost Paradol, in the form of a dialogue 
between A. and B.A. 
Emperor aims, above all things, at the maintenance of the Papacy, 


is certainly right in contending that the 
and will never evacuate Rome. B is equally right in aflirming 
that the Emperor aims, above all things, at being the benefactor 
of Italy, and | 
Both disputants refer, in support of their respective 


ias no intention whatever to make her a body with- 
out a head, 
opinions, to acts, and declarations, and letters, and despatches, and 
documents, of every d 
A good piece of fun it is, to be sure; and what 


escription, all of them equally conclusive 
ol inconclusive. 
imparts to it an additional value is the circular addressed by M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys to the diplomatic agents abroad, 
informing them gravely that the policy of the Emperor ‘ remains 
animated with the same sentiments as heretofore, as regards two 


French 


causes on Which he has in an equal degree lavished the marks of his 
solicitude.” 

Did ever M. Thouvenel say anything more pompously vague and 
meaningless ? Why this ministerial change then? Was it only 
meant to supply matter for idle talk ? 
that, with respect to Italy, Napoleon does 
not know exactly what he is about. Ile sides with A, with b, 
But, in the meantime, he holds 
ded in grasping, and he will continue to do 


The simple truth is 


with everybody, with nobody. 
fast what he has suc ' 
it, so long as the cowardice of Hurope upholds his power, 
A Freeman. 
MY LONG VACATION RAMBLE. 
[Prom ovr Srecran CornesronpeEnt. | 
Oct., 1862. 





I am afraid, to judge by my own café, it is quite impossible to 


give anything like a true idea of Constantinople to those who 


have never been there ; at any rate it would require a volume and 
not two columns to do it, but I can't help trying to impart some 
Miles the 


Sea of Marmora you first catch sight of the domes and minarets 


of my own impressions to your readers. away in 
(like huge wax candles with graceful black extinguishers on them) 
of the capital of the Kast. As the of the 
Bosphorus, on the European side lies the Seraglio point with its 


you near mouth 
palaces, Sublime Porte, and public ottices and wardens full of noble 
cypresses. On the Asiatic side lies Scutari, the great hospital, 
with the English cemetery and Marochetti’s mouument in front of 
it, occupying the highest and most conspicuous point. Midway 
between the two shores is a rock called Leander’s rock, on which is 
a picture aque little Lighthouse. Passing to 
the left round Seraglio point, and open at once the view of the 


The 


anton the promontory between it and the Sea of Marmora lies the old 


this you turn short 


whole city. Golden Horn runs right away in front of you, 


Lof Stamboul, crowned withthe mosques of St. Sophiaand Sultan 


met, A curious old woorle hi bridge, some five hundred yards in 


th, crosses the Golden Horn and connects it with Galata, a massof 


custom-houses, barracks and offices, broken by a handsome open 
qittre, at one end of which is the Sultan’s mosque. Behind these 
& ! pil Li | th toep hill side, and at the top stands the 
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| striking old tower of Galata, from which you get the finest view of 

Constantinople. Beyond comes Pera, the European quarter, where 
the an Missouri's Hotel. Of 

city lining such a harbour and strait as the Golden Horn and the 
| Bosphorus must be beautiful, but there is something very peculiar 
| in the beauty of Constantinople, which the splendid site alone will 
j not account for, I tried hard to satisfy myself what it was, and 
believe that it lies in the wonderful colouring of the place. The 
mosques are splendid, but not so fine as many Gothic churches, 
and the houses in general are far inferior to those of most other 
| capitals; and yet, seen in the mass, they are strikingly beautiful, for 


are Embassies course a vast 





those which are not of wood are almost all covered with boarding, 
which is stained or painted in many different colours. Many of 
| them are a deep russet brown, others slate grey, or blue, or deep 
The 


Then very many of the 


yellow, some pale green with the windows picked out in red. 
fresh, but toned down. 
houses have court yards, or small gardens, and you get the fresh 


| 
colours are not 


| foliage of orange trees, and figs, and cypresses, as a further con- 
trast, and for flooring and ceiling the blue of the Bosphorus 


| Water and of the cloudless Eastern sky. The moment you 
jget into the wretched, narrow, unpaved streets, the charm 
| goes; but while you keep to the great high street of the 


sosphorus, I don’t believe there is any such treat in the world for 
the lover of colour. And the shape of the houses, too, is pictu- 
as a rule they have flat roofs and deep overhanging caves, 
As we 


resque ; 


and rows of many windows with open Venetian shutters. 
have no time to spare, so we will not attempt the town, but stick 
| to the high street. 

There are three accepted ways of passing up and down the Bos- 
|phorus. There is the common market-boat of the country—a 
| huge, lumbering, flat-bottomed affair, about the size of a Thames 
| lighter, but with high bows and stern, It is propelled by six or 
leight boatmen, each pulling a huge oar some eighteen fect long. 
They pull a long, steady stroke, cach man stepping up on to 
the thwart in front of him at the beginning of his stroke, and 
throwing himself back till his weight has drageed his oar through, 
and hefinds himself back on his own seat, from which he at once 
springs up and steps forward again for a fresh stroke. It must be 
splendid training exercise, and they make a steady four miles an 


hour against the stream ;—-no bad pace, for the boats are loaded 
with fruit-baskets and packages and passengers—the veiled women 


sitting in a group apart in the stern. ‘Then there are the steamers, 


which ply every hour up and down, the express boats touching at 
one or two principal piers, and doing the twelve miles from the 
| bridge at Stamboul to Bajukdere in an hour and a quarter, the 
| others stopping at every pier, and taking two hours or more, 
They are Government boats, for passengers only, and the fares 


are somewhat higher than those of our ‘Thames steamers. ‘They 
have a long glazed cabin on the after-deck for the first 
class male passengers, and ai small portion serecned — off 
further aft, where the veiled women are crowded together. Until 


lately all women were accustomed to travel behind this screen, but 
the unveiled are beginaing to break the rule, and to intrude into 
You see the ‘Turks lift’ their 
eyebrows slightly as women in erinoline squeeze by them and take 
An 


awning is spread over the whole deck, cabin and all, and under it 





the cabin of the lords of creation. 


their seats, but it is too late for any further demonstration. 


the passengers, who are too late to get seats in the cabin, sit about 
Such a colluctes yentinm aml Babel of tongues 
By your 


on small low stools. 
no man can see or hear anywhere else L should think. 
side, perhaps, sits a serupulously clean old ‘Turk, with his legs 
Ile has 
the vacant hopeless look of an opium-eater, and you see him take 
out his little box from his belt, and feel 
large a pellet he may venture on in consideration of the 
pany he isin. On the other side an English 
to be able to talk broad Durham to somebody, is telling you how 
he has been down to the bazaars and has bought a‘ hooble booble,” 
for the folk at 
at 


tucked up wader him anc his slippers on the floor beneath, 


with nervous fingers how 
boul cohi- 


sailor boy, delighted 


anda bottle of attar of roses home, and 
ol, 


one of those women who look as if they were done up in grave 


specu- 


lating how they would vive he knows, Sunderland, to see 


: 
clothes. Opposite you have a couple of silky-haired Persians, with 


their long soft eyes and clear olive skins, high head-dresses and 
sombre robes, and all about a motley e£owd of ‘Turks, Circassians, 
and Grecks, 
Maltese, English, and French skippers, 


smoking 


Europeans with muslin round their wide-awakes, 
rouave ane 


(Italians 


soldiers in coat 
other uniforms, most of the 


generally), edging about amongst them all with little brazen 





them sil waiter 


| coffee-trays. An artist wishing to draw the heads of all nations 
| could find no richer field, and in the pursuit of his art would not 
lof course object to the crush and heat and odour; but as we at 
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more bent on comfort, we will go up the Bosphorus in the third 
conveyance indicated above, a caique—and a more fascinating one 
can scarcely be conceived. You may have your caique of any size, 
from one pair of sculls up to the splendid twelve-oared state affairs 
of Ambassadors and Pashas; but that with three caiquejees or 
rowers seems to be the most in use amongst the rich folk, so we 
can searcely do wrong in selecting it. 

Our three-manned caique shall belong to an English merchant, 
the happy owner of a summer villa at Therapia or Bajukdere. Ie 
shall be waiting for us, and shall board the steamer as it drops anchor 
opposite Seraglio point. While our portmanteau is being fished 
up from the hold, we have time to examine critically his turn-out. 
The caique is about the size of an old-fashioned four-oar, but more 
strongly built, with a high sharp bow and a capital flat floor, and lies 
on the water as lightly as a wild duck. The caiquejees’ seats are 
well forward. ‘The stern is decked for some eight feet, and in this 
deck is a hole, so that you can stow your luggage away underneath. 
When the ladies use the caique, their cavass, with his red fez, blue 
braided coat and scimitar, sits grimly with his legs in the hole, 
and gives their orders to the caiquejees. Comfortable cushions 
lying on a small Turkey carpet, between the little deck and the 
stretcher of the stroke oar, in the roomiest part of the boat, await 
you. You will lounge on them with your shoulders against the 
deck, a white umbrella over your head, and a cigarette in your 
mouth. In the climate of the Bosphorus, cigarettes of ‘Turkish 
tobacco supersede all other forms of the weed. ‘The eaiquejees are 
wiry, bronzed ‘Turks, their costume the red fez, a loose coloured 
jacket, generally blue, which they strip off for work, and appear in 
Broussa shirts of camels’ hair fitting to the body, with loose sleeves 
reaching only to the elbow, and baggy white cotton drawers tied 
at the knee. ‘The stroke wears stockings, which the others dis- 
pense with ; each of them keeps his slippers under his own seat. 
‘They each pull a pair of straight sculls fastened to a single thole 
pin by a greased thong. You follow your friend and portmanteau 
down the gangway and start, and are at once delighted at the skill 
with which your crew steer through the crowds of Maltese boats 
and caiques, and under great steamers and merchant ships, 
and fall into their regular stroke, twenty-eight to the minute, 
which they never vary for the whole twelve miles. ‘Their form 


too is all that can be desired, and would not discredit a London | 


waterman. ‘Turning up the Bosphorus you soon lose sight of the 
Golden Horn, and the old ricketty bridge which spans it from 
Stamboul to Galata. You pull away at first under the European 
shore, past the magnificent palace of the present Sultan, gleaming 
white in the sun; and then come other huge piles, some tum- 
bling to pieces, some used as barracks, and private houses of all 
sizes and colours, in their little gardens, and warehouses, coffee- 
shops, cemeteries, fruit-markets and mosques. Not a yard of the 
bank but is oecupied with buildings, and the houses are piled far up 
the hill-side behind. It is the same on the Asiatic side, exeept that 
there the houses next to the water are chiefly those of the rich ‘Turks, 
as you may guess from the carefully barred and jalousied windows 
of the harems, and that the line of houses is not so deep. 
on for five miles you glide wp the strait, half a mile or 


more wide, alive with small boats moving about, and men- 
of-war steamers riding at anchor, through one continuous 
street. ‘Then comes the narrowest part, where the current runs 


like a mill-tail against you. On the European side stand the three 
towers, connected with battlemented walls, built by Mahomed's 
orders in the winter before the taking of Staimboul, and the ex- 
tinction of the Western Empire. Roumelie Hissa the point is 
called now, and behind it rises the highest hill on the Bosphorus. 





And so | 


ia. 
upon them. I searecly ever saw so lovely a view, and it is thrown 
out into the most vivid contrast by the life at your feet, You 
descend to your caique again, and now are aware of a towing-path 
which runs at intervals along in front of the houses. A Jot of 
somewhat wretched-looking ‘Turks here wait with ropes to tow the 
Your stroke catches the 
end of the rope, and fastens it, exclaiming, ** Haidee babai ” 
it sounds), ** push on, my fathers ; 


caiques and other boats up the rapids. 
S80 
and two 
little Turks, passing the rope over their shoulders, toil away for 


push on, my lambs;” 


some hundred yards, when they are dismissed with a minute 
backsheesh. And now the Bosphorus widens out: on the Asiatic 
side comes the valley of the sweet waters of Asia, and the new 
kiosk of the Sultan, which I spoke of before, and afterwards 
and the of or 
European side the houses ere 


only occasional — villages palaces two 
great Pashas. On the still 
in continuous line, but begin to get more clbow-room, and only in 
the little creeks, where the villages lie, are the hill-sides much 
built on. Now you begin to see the summer villas of the Euro- 
peans, and accordingly an esplanade faced with stone, and broad 
This upper part of the 
The water is rougher, as there is 


ohne 


enough for carriages to pass, begins. 
Bosphorus has its own charm. 
generally a breeze from the Black Sea, aud porpoises roll about, 
and flocks of sea swallows (dmes damuces) flit for ever over the 
little restless waves. ‘The banks between the houses and the wild 
common land of the hill tops are now often taken into the 
gardens and cultivated in terraces; and where this is not so they 
are clothed with fine Scotch fir and stone pine, and avenues of 
cypress of the height of forest trees, with magnificent old grey 
trunks, marking where paths run up the hill-side or standing up 
It not until 
Therapia that there is any break in the row of houses. ‘Therapia, 
where Medea is said to have prepared her potions, is a Greek 
village, built round a little bay, the busiest and almost the prettiest 
the Bosphorus. There 
merchant-men lying and 

sailors appear amongst the  fezes frequenting 


alone like sombre sentinels. is you get almost to 


half-a-dozen 
sprinkling of European 
the quays formed 


on are always 


place 
there, a 
by the esplanade, and there is a café restaurant, and a grog shop, 
where the British sailor can be refreshed with the strong liquors of 
his country. Behind the village is the little cemetery of the Naval 
Briga le, sadly neglected and overshadowed with beech and ches- 
nut trees, where Captain Lyons, and many another fine fellow lie, 
to whom theircountry women have raised a large simple white marble 
cross, Which stands up mournfully amongst the tangled grass which 
One grieves that it is 
shoved away out of sight of the Bosphorus, up which the brave 
fellows all went with such stout hearts. 

You pass more handsome villas and the summer residences of the 


creeps over the rows of nameless graves. 


English and French ambassadors just above Therapia, and then 
comes the Bay of Bajukdere, the broadest part of the Bosphorus, 
with the village of the same name on its north shore, the last and 
handsomest of the suburbs of Constantinople, where are the other 
It was the 
place where Godfrey of Bouillon encamped with his Crusaders. 


embassies and the palaces of the richest merchants. 


Beyond, the strait narrows again, and runs between steep cliffs 
with a sharp turn into the Black Sea, and close to the mouth are 


' the storm-lashed Symplegades, 


If it isnot too hot, your friend will land and walk up with you, and | 


when you have reached the top you will see Olympus and the dis- 


tant Nicomedian mountains over the Sea of Marmora to the south, | 


and the whole line of the Bosphorus below you, and the Giants’ 
Mountain and the Black Sea away to the north. Behind you lie 


| 
| 


wild moorlands, covered with heather and gum cistus, and arbutus 
| the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, very briefly to state my 


bushes, and a small oak shrub. Here and there in the hollows are 
small patches of vines and other culture, with occasional clumps of 
stone pine and Scotch fir, and chesnut and 
which scanty herds of buffaloes and goats wander, watehed by 
melancholy, truculent-looking herdsmen, in great yellow capotes 


beech, amongst 


and belts, from which a brace of long, old-fashioned pistols 
and the hilt of a long straight dagger stick out. But, 





desolate as the European side is, it is a garden compared to the 
Asiatic. You look across there, and behind the little bright belt 
of life along the Bosphorus, there is nothing bet veen you and the 
horizon but desert heathery hills, rumning away as far as the eye 


can reach, without a house, a tree, a beast, or the slightest sign of life | 


You must fill up the picture with ships of all sorts under the flags 
of all the nations of the earth passing up and down, and people 
the banks with figures in all the quaint and picturesque costumes 
of the Ea Put 
the frame which 


t; no effort of tmagination, T fear, can realize 
the t, the of the 
phorus, and the unfathomable Eastern sky. Ll never had an idea 
of real depth before. 1 doubt if it be ] ossible to imagine it. Jam 


sure it is impossible to furget it. Vacuus Viaror. 


in whole is s Bos- 


water 





THE LAMBETIL LIBRARY. 
To rue Eprror or THe * Specraror.” 
Sir,—Will you permit me, as one who has had occasion to frequent 


experience of the two functionaries reflected on in Mr. James 
Gairdner's letter, inserted in your last number ? 

When I first went to the library I was a perfect stranger both to 
the librarian and the Secretary. 1 was admitted to the manuscripts 
without any difficulty, and without any such insinuations as ar 
mentioned by your correspondent ; and, as the weather was cold 
and the library without a fire, I was permitted to work at my 
manuscript—tirst in the private room of the librarian and then in 
the Secretary's office ; now were my labours restricted to any parti- 
cular days. 

I suppose the difference between Mr. Gairdner and myself was 
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mainly this,—that I had no objection to accepting these obliging 
favours as such, and felt that gratitude was due for the relaxation 
of the strict rues of the library in my favour—rules, let me add, 
which appear to me no more than reas mabl + under the actual cir- 
cunstances of the library, which certainly partakes much more of 
the nature of a private than of a public institution, inasmuch ats it 
is supported by no public funds, but is in fact only an expensive 
heirloom of the Metropolitan See. GrorGe WILLIAMS, 

King’s College, Cambridge. 

[An “ expensiv e heirloom of the Metropolitan See” which con- 
tains many valuable authorities for men of learning, ought not 
assuredly to be in any Way a private institution, Is the * national’ 
Church a private Church ?—Epb. Spectator.] 


- 


ram. 


‘ . 
atlusic and the J 
; eee. 2 

Tue slat wanting to the close of the Exhibition is to be supplie 1, 
according to Mr. Mapleson, by another series of * farewell per- 
formances ” at Her Majesty's, at the reduced prices, ant with the 
relaxation of the laws of the Medes and Persians as to full evening 
dress, which has characterized all the post-season performances. 
This, it really appears, will be the last series, and if the anticipa- 
tions of 100,000 visitors at the Exhibition are realized next week, 
will doubtless prove highly successful. The operas announced are // 
Trovatore, Lucrezia, Nerma, Lucer, and 1] Puritani, in the latter of 
which Mdlle. Titiens will for the first time appearas E/evira. Ma- 
dame Lemaire, Signori Giuglini, Badiali, and Herr Formes, wil! 
also take part in the performances ; and although the falling off in 
the orchestra, so evident last month, is scarcely to be avoided in 
such disjointed fragments of season, the attractions will be other- 


wise as usual. 


At Covent Garden the arrangement for the week has scarcely | 


varied from those of the previous one. On Friday last, the Lily of 
Killarney attracted by far the largest house of the season. ow 

ever much bored people may be by the * header” scene, Miss 
Louisa Pyne’s singing of one song, “ Tin alone,” would be a sufti- 


cient compensation for witnessing it over and over again, to say | 


nothing of the other beauties of Benedict's music. Wallace’s new 
opera, it is said, will be the first novelty of the season. 

The Monday Popular Concert of last week proved fully as 
attractive as the first of the season. On Monday next, Hummels 
septet for stringed and wind instruments, so enthusiastically re- 
ceived at one of the last season’s concerts, will be performed, and 
Herr Joachim will substitute Bach's Prelude and Fugue in C major 
for that in G minor, given last Monday. 
Miss Lascelles are the vocalists. 

At the Adelphi, a reference to the archives of the old theatre, 
and an addition of all its former *‘runs,” have enabled Mr. Webster 
to announce the 1060th night of G.cer Bushes, with the new at- 
traction of Miss Avonia Jones as Miami, * the wild huntress of the 
Mississippi,” a character, the very title of which would alone suffice 
to attract hundreds of mystery-loving auditors. As a genuine 
melodrama, undisfigured by sensation tricks, with a fairly inte- 
resting plot, considerable variety of sceae, with no undue amount 
of horrors, plenty of improbable meetings and recognitions, and a 
good sound substratum of first-rate comely, Green Bushes may 
fairly be regarded as one of the best things of its kind. ‘There isa 
dance at an Irish fair, and consequently an Irish shilelagh fight, 
80 vigorously executed that one would think a party of Hyde park 
Papalini had been expressly engaged for the occasion. ne takes 
just sufficient interest in the character who is shot to fel satisfac 
tion at the death of his murderess—* the wild huntress,” who, by 
the way, expires without any particular assignable reason, but a 
considerate wish to satisfy poetical justice. ‘The comic scenes be 
tween Master Grinnilge and his man, Jack Gong, are deservedly 


famous, if only for Mr. Paul Bedford’s sonorous “I believe 


you, my bo-o-y,” a household word for years past. Miss Avonia | 


Jones's rich and powerful voice are most effective qualifications for 
the mysterious Misi, and altogether Green Bushes secms likely to 
take a fresh lease of life. 

At the Lyceum, an extremely amusing comedietta now concludes 
the performance-—/¢ must be true, ‘twas in the papers. A certain 
Captain Herbert, much given to flirting, has left Baden-Baden 
Without giving signs of any intentions with regard to a Miss 
Dela ud. On the principle of “ like master like man,” his servant 
Toodles has also deserted Susan, Miss Delaval’s maid. Susan, how- 
ever, in order to give Tvodles, who is with his master at Paris, 
another chance, sends a notice in English to a French paper of the 


departure of her mistress and herself for England. ‘This is mis- | 


translated in the French paper, and by substituting * this life” for 


Mr Henry Haigh and | 


** for England” appears as an announcement of their death. All 
the characters accidentally meet in England. Both mistress and 
maid put on mourning, and pass themselves off as sisters of the two 
whose death had been wrongly announced, and the mystification of 
the captain and his man, and the fun indulged in at their expense 
by the two pretende] sisters—all, of course, being ultimately 
explained and both couples reconciled—form one of the most 
spirited and amusing scenes of the kind. Miss Delaval is repre- 
sented by Miss Clara Weston ; and Miss Lydia ‘Thompson, as Susan, 
exhibits even more than her usual arch vivacity and smartness in 
Mr. Walter Lacy and Mr. Robins personate the captain 
AMATEUR. 


repartee, 
awl his man. 


BOOKS. 
——— 
VICTOR HUGO'S PHILOSOPHY.* 
We have expressed frequently and at length our admiration of 
| the art evinced in this great work of Victor Hugo's. But it is 
| Very much more than a work of art, and on this its first appear- 


ance in an En-lish dress, it seems not unfiiting to criticize the 
| veneral drift an l mner ereed of a book which touches, on almost 
‘every side, the principles of human life and progress,—of ethics, of 
society, of politics, of religion, of civilization, And first, a word es 
to the translation, which isin parts strikingly good,in parts exceed- 
ingly, even wretchedly bad. Victor Hugo, speaking of the human 
translations of the language of Providential events which he terms 
“an obscure text wriiten in a mysterious language,” says, “ Men at 
once make themselves translations of it, hasty, incorrect trausla- 
tions, full of errors, gaps, and misunderstandings; very few 
minds comprehend the language ; the more sagacious, the calmer 
‘and more profound decipher slowly, and when they arrive with 
their version, the whole work has been done long before; there 
are already twenty translations offered for sale.” ‘lhis is, to some 
extent, a foreshadowing of his own fate. Whenhis chosen trans- 
latovs have taken real pains, as in translating little Gavroche's 
| slang, or the delicate shades of vanity, sensuality, kindliness, evil 
}and good in the conversation of Eponine, and also in important 
political passages, like the disquisition on Louis Philippe,— 
| nothing could be better or more spirited. But it is hard to 
conceive any translation much worse in other passages. The 
conversation of the Bishop with the dying ex-Conveutionist is a 
model of bad translation. Sometimes again it is completely un- 
intelligible. We are told of Madame Victurnien, that‘ she had 
a smnall estate which she left with considerable pallour to a 
religious community ” (vol. i. p. 152). Is this a printer's blunder 
The French word is bruyamment, “ noisily,"— 


for “clamour ?” 
here, of course, “ostentatiously ;” “ with considerable clamour "— 
if that was the word intended,—would give an impression of 
Sloveuly translations such as the following 


shouted demands. 
abound in the first part:—‘ In 1815, as supreme disasters were 
in the air, as France had a shudder of their sinister approach, §.,” 
which is certainly not English :—or this: “for the herd, suecess 
has nearly the same profile as supremacy ;” and we have noted 
many passages simply unmeaning as they stand. By far the 
worst translated poriion is the first; but ludicrous mistrauslations 

for exumpl, in the third 
Gillenormand’s entrails were 


intervals throughout ; 
volume we are told that “ M,. 
swelled with ravishment,” which conveys the idea of a very 
Still, as we said, the most 


occur at 


dangerous inflammation of the bowels. 
diificult portions ave admirably and very delicately trenslated 
which renders the blundering in plain sailing less excusable. 

The title chosen by Victor Hugo for this great work is not 
only unjust to its spirit, Lut a dissuise for its philosophy. Misery, 
properly so called, we doubt if Victor Hugo could understand 
Is philosophy is, in th’s respe-t, dependent on his art; and as 
his art is largely penetrated with the spirit of untithesis, so his 
philosophy blends light and darkness with far more than the 
usual force of artistic contrast. In this lies the secret fault of his 
individual social and political philosophy, as well as the wonder- 
‘ful power and effectiveness of his artistic touch. Le speaks in- 
| cidentally of God as “ delighting in antithesis,” which seems to us 
| vather to mean that he himself delights in discovering or imagining 

it. At all events, this tale is not a tale of the blackness of 
misery, but rather of the conflict between light ant darkuess ; 
andthe only fault of its philosophy is that it scarcely believes 
in the fiuite and the gradual at all, except as artistic foils for the 
infinite and the ultimate. Though with all the skill ofa great 
artist Vietor Hugo paints the infinitesimal limitations and little- 
nesses of human character and human institutions, we feel at 


ty Viewor Hugo. Autuiorized Euglish Translation, Iu Three 


* Les Miscra les. 
: Hurst and Blackett. 
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very step that he is not prepared to accept them, or to admit 
them within his creed and convictions; they exist for him 
only to bring out the background of gloom or glory on which 
they are painted; and though he is happy therefore to paint them, 
he will not commit himself to any faith or philosophy which 
would give them a right to exist. Victor Hugo's faith and phi- 
losophy are all derived from the great crises of individual socia 
or political life; it is, like one of the old geological theories, 


: i 
a catastrophic philosophy, which draws its conception of ordi- 


nary life from the study of revolutionary cras. But in any case 
it is not a philosophy founded on pain, limitations, or darkness ; 
it is rather a rendering of Rembrandt into the moral world. 
The story opens with a bright light, which sends a stream of 


soft illumination, like the path of the moon upon the sea, down | 


its eourse to the very close, effectually effacing any overpowering 
sense of wretchedness. In the picture of the simple, humble, 
and serene Bishop of D we have, though not the most vivid 
and graphic portrait of the book, a clear transparency of 
apostolic trust and goodness, which is just consistent with a 
definite human character, and no more; for we constantly 
wonder how any light so mildly diffused and homogeneous, which 





seems to be a mere lunar reflection of the Light of the World, | 


how a charity so completely dominant, a seli-forgetfulness that, 
within certain French limits, appears to melt away all the dis- 
tinguishing lines of human personality, is yet somehow recon- 


ciled with distinct feature, clear outline, and individual | 


tone. That it is so shows the genius of the artist—for 
this opening picture is essential not merely to the art, 


but to the philosophy of the book, Without the silver lustre of the | 
Bishop of )——'s character, neither the story would hang together | 
nor the philosophy. It supplies the great initial force of the narra- | 


tive, and the centre also of the social theory. In his view of 
human life and character, whether individual, social, or political, 
Victor Hugo never allows anything for gradual growth. He 
paints character in equilibrium, and he paints character in revo- 
lution; but he does not paint, and probably scarcely believes in, 
those small modifications made day by day by which the 
greater changes of life are really effected. Hence for his original 


moral force he needs a character in its way nearly perfect, | 


sending forth a light which can reach the deepest depths of a 


convict's degradation, and at once, as he himself says, “ trans- | 


figure” rather than transform. Similar, too, is his conception 


of the whole framework of human society. Ile sees in it an 
immense siore of divine light and an immense shadow of 
ignorance and evil. He mixes these lights and shadows 
in almost every proportion, but whenever any progress is made 
at all in the encroachment of either light on shadow, or shadow 
on light, it is by sudden starts or lapses. He does not seem to 
believe in the power of infinitesimal, or even of small changes. 
He absolves and condemns on the largest considerations of ruling 
motive, and will scarcely believe ina sin proceeding from an in- 
terior of self-denying love, or in a virtue that is alloyed with 
selfishness. Thus, the “infinitely little’ which, in real life, is 


of such vast importance, is to him morally, absolutely zero,— | 


though he retains it and values it for the sake of the artistic 
distinctness which it gives to his painting. Every one must 
be either in the full sunshine or the deep shadow—and what 


he loves best is to picture the upheaving force which transfers | 
b=] } 


from one to the other. The greatest efforts of his book are 
studies of the strange blending between the infinitely great 


and the infinitely little—of the details which rise like air- | 
bubbles to the surface of a deeply agitated mind,—the trivialities | 


which float on the tide of revolution,—the insignificancies which 
measure the swiftness of a social gulf-stream. 

Any reader of Les Misérables will see at once numberless illus- 
trations of this tendency of Victor Hugo’s. The central thread 
of the book is, in fact, a history of a convict transfigured into a 
saint, and the change takes place in three great eras of violent 
transition. In the first we have the picture of the Bishop’s 
saintly light descending into the depths of Jean Valjean’s 
brutalized nature, and lifting him into the ful! lustre ef divine 
humility and penitence. In the second we have the struggle 
when, having reached the platform of social honour, he is 
obliged either to cast it all away and become infamous, or to let 
an innocent man be unlawfully condemned for an old crime of 
his own. In the third we have the struggle between the selfish 
exclusiveness of his love for the only being whom he ever loved, 
and the demands of disinterested affection. These great crises 
of change are the only ones Victor Hugo cares to delineate ; all 
interim states of Jean Valjean’s moral nature are stationary states. 
So, too, in the judgment passed on Fantine—a seduced girl, who 


| had voluntarily chosen the deeper degradation of the streets fe 
| the sake of saving her only child from starvation—our author 
| puts into Jean Valjean’s mouth this judgment, which we take to 
| be also his own—*“ If all be as you say, and I do not doubt it 
|} you have never ceased to be holy and virtuous in the sight of 

God.” In estimating individual character he judges entirely he 
, the ground-tint of selfish or unselfish, and takes no note at all of 
the limits which hem in the right exercise of the affections, So 
also, in speaking of Eponine’s degradation, he calls her a Species 
| of “impure and innocent monster,” referring her im] urity abso. 

lutely to circumstances, and refusing even to divide the resp 
| sibility between her lot and her own will. 

It is remarkable that the same general «xtithetic philosophy 
runs even into his theory of prayer. In some of those short 
' and incisive sentences, which include so much and exclude go 
much more (and in a chapter, let us add, which the translator 
had no right to omit), Victor Hugo defines prayer :-— 

“At the same time that there is an Infinite outside us, is there 
not an Infinite within us? Do not these two Infinites (monstrous 
plural!) lie one over the other? The second Infinite, does it not, so 
to say, underlie the first? Is it not the mirror, the reflection, 
the echo of that other, the abyss concentric with the other abyss? 
This second Infinite, is it also intelligent? Does it think? Doeg 
itlove? Does it will? If the two Infinites are intelligent, each 
of them has a Willing principle, and there is an ‘1’ in the Infinite 
above, as there is an ‘I’ m the Infinite below. The ‘1’ below jg 
the soul; the ‘I’ above is God. To place in thought the Lujinite 
below in contact with the Infinite above, that is calle * prayer." 


)0n- 


And then, in another page, he adds what he includes in prayer, 
what he rejects :--“ We are of those who helieve in the wretehed- 
ness of petitions (mistre des oraisons) and in the sublimity of 
| prayer (priére).” In other words, here again all that involves a 
| great act, a lifting of the mind to God, Victer Hugo recognizes 
| and approves. But let this great act embody itself in specific and 
minute moral actions, having regard to the special state of the 
| individual spirit, and that his philosophy rejects as belonging to 
| the “ infinitely little.” 
But it is when this antithetic creed of the great artist touches 
social and political life that we see its deficiencies most. Human 
| institutions, if they do not rest on the finite as well as the infinite— 
if they do not embody the actual as well as the ideal—if they do 
not adapt themselves to men’s limitations as well as to his inde- 
finite capacity for progress, are not in any sense historical or fit to 
be historical. Yet Victor Hugo evidently would provide for men 
| institutions that could only work if wielded by an infinite com- 
| passion in the cause of human misfortune and misery. The main 
| purpose of this book is, perhaps, to plead for a profound and 
| limitless compassion as the basis of the criminal system—which 
| if it could be really compassion of so divine a kind as the Bishop 
of D 
| passion, because it would rend the conscience of the convict, and 
| so bring with it the only penalty which is certain cure. But to 
| base any system of criminal justice on the spurious compassion of 
ordinary administrators, whoin their secret heart see the guilt 
| more in the social consequences than in itself, would assuredly 
| be even less safe than to base it on the present rude but definite 
sense of law and social justice. We may improve on Sir Joshua 
Jebb, but a criminal system based on mere compassion, would 
| we fear, be infinitely worse than his. 

Again, in polities, Victor Hugo looks at the national life as if 
it were always, or even generally, the great self-conscious unity 
which, in luminous moments of great political excitement, It 
becomes. He is a democrat who can scarcely recognize anything 


‘s would, no doubt, be in effect justice as well as com- 





| but the conscious life of a combined nation as deserving of poli- 
| tical authority. He can see real progress only in those lueid 
/ moments of national vigilance in which, as he says, “ the whole 
| people are dilated into tie sublimated individual ;" in which “there 
is no poor man who, having his right, has not also his radiance F: 
in which “the man dying of hunger feels within himself the 
honesty of France.” Hence, he makes it the glory of the First 
Napoleon to have been in some sense, and in his best moments, 
“the Man-people as Christ was the Man-God.” And this is ob- 
viously the measure by which: he tries political institutions: do 
they really gather up and glorify the lite and heart of the people * 
We should say, that, in this sense, it is not often even desirable 
that they should. There are various true causes and springs 
of national unity which are not meant to express the popular life, 
but rather to guide and educate it. Of these, monarcliy and aris- 
tocracy, so far as they are elastic and capable of yielding to the 
progressive pressure of the popular life beneath them, are some 
| of the most important ; and these, because they do not express the 
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‘nfinite and absolute truth, but only the finite and temporary 
1 o: . 

forms of political life, Victor Hugo clearly despises. He can 
U ° . . ° 
Napoleon who is France incarnate, but not eveu a Louis 


accept a 
—who is only a centre 


Philippe,—just and gentle as he is to him, 
of government and a symbol of law. 

The fault of Victor Hugo's philosophy seems to us to be 
throughout a disposition to ignore the small responsibilities, the 
little movements, the petty growths which make up nearly the 
whole of life, and to concentrate his attention on the crises of 
lightning or eclipse. The consequence is, that while he has the 
keenest of eyes for the internecine stages of the strife between 
good and evil, compassion and misery, liberty and slavery, he 
passes over in contempt those smaller and more limited agencies 
bv which,—whether in the field of the individual life or that of the 
State and the nation,—the space is bridged between crisis and 
crisis, and lands us in the characteristic paradox of an “ anti- | 
thetical God.” 





THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION OF 1860.* 
[Srconp Norice.] 

We have now to inquire into the manner in which Mr. Burke 

duties as leader of the expedition, with a view 


discharged his 
of ascertaining whether its melancholy termination can, in any 
degree, be traced to any fault, whether of omission or of 
commission, on his part. If we ave willing to submit ourselves 
absolutely to Mr. Jackson's guidance, we may, indeed, spare 
ourselves this trouble; for he asserts most distinctly that Mr. 
Burke invariably did what was best under existing circum- 
stances, and that he never neglected any precaution which 
could tend in any way to bring his undertaking to a successful 
issue. But we must remember that Mr. Jackson comes forward | 
as the avowed advocate of Mr. Burke; and, while we are not 
one whit behind him in enthusiastic admiration for the energy 
and self-devotion displared by his hero, we must not allow our 
respect for these qualitics to blind us to any defects which we 
think we can detect in the conduct of the expedition. The | 
report of the Commission, appointed by the Victorian Government | 
to inquire into the circumstances connected with the death of | 
Burke and Wills, finds fault with Burke on several points, which 
we will proceed to consider in detail. In the first place, it 
pronounces that Burke acted “most injudiciously” in dividing 
his party at Menindie. We are not sure that we can entirely 
concur in this verdict. We do not see avy evidence that Burke 
intended the depot at On 
the contrary, it seems clear that he intended it to have been 
transferred bodily to Cooper's Creek. On his arrival at Meuindie, 
Dr. Beckler’s refusal to proceed further placed him in an | 
awkward position. As Beckler had no objection to remain at 


Menindie to be a permanent one. 


Menindie, Burke resolved to make his services available as far 
as possible, and left him there with a section of the party in 
charge of the heavier stores, while he himself pushed on towards 
Cooper's Creek under the guidance of Mr. Wright. The 
division of the party did not in any way retard or imperil | 
Burke's arrival at Cooper's Creek; and he seems to have 
looked forward to the of all his forces at that 
place before he proceeded further. As soon as he was 
convinced that Wright was worthy of confidence, he ap- 
pointed him third officer of the expedition, and sent him back to 
bring the remainder of the party to Cooper's Creek without delay, 
at the same time accepting Deckler’s resignation, and relieving | 
him from any further charge. We cannot therefore see that the 
division of the party at Menindie was directly productive of any 
evil consequences, nor would any harm have resulted from it, 
but for Wright's flagrant neglect of the instructions of his chief. 
In the next place, the report pronounces that “ it was an error of | 
judgment on the part of Mr. Burke to appoint Mr. Wright to an 
important command in the expedition, without a previous | 
personal knowledge of him.” On this poiut, we think there is | 
good ground for the censure of the Commission. That Burke 
Was, as it were, driven into a corner by the resignation of Landells 
and Beckler is quite true; but it is difficult to imagine that he | 
should not have been able (supposing him to possess any insight 
into character at all), to detect, during the time that he and 
Wright were together, some indication of the gross incompetence | 
which the latter subsequently displayed. Mr. Jackson en- 
deavours to shift the blame from Mr. Burke's shoulders to those 
of the Exploration Committee, by observing that the Committee | 
knew of Wright's appointment by Dec. 3, and so had plenty of | 
time, if they had had any objection to him, to replace him by | 


union 





* Robert O'Hara Burke and the Australian Exploring Expedition of 1360. By | 


Andrew Jackson, London : Smith, Elder, and Co. ‘ 


| pentaria was likely to require. 


some one else. What objection could the Committee possibly 
have to a man whose name they had never heard before that mo- 
ment? Clearly they are not to blame for relying upon the judg- 
ment of the leader whom they had selected, and confirming his 


|; appointment of a man who he assured them “ was well qualified 


for the post, and bore the very highest character.” Whatever blame 
may attach to the selection of Mr. Wright for a post of trust 
must rest entirely upon Mr. Burke. The Commissioners next 
proceed to blame Mr. Burke for finally departing from Cooper's 
Creek before the arrival of the depot party from Menindie, and 
for undertaking so extended a journey with an insufficient supply 
of provisions. On both these points there is something to be said 
in Mr. Burke's favour. As regards the first, his conduct was the 
natural result of his misplaced confidence in Wright, combined 
with the consideration that the success of his journey depended in 
great measure upon the rapidity with which it was prosecuted. 
With respect to the second, we must remember that on an expe- 
dition of this kind, when the carrying power is limited, and every 
ounce of weight has to be considered, it is almost as important to 
exclude everything that is superfluous as it is to leave behind 


nothing that is strictly necessary. It seems probable, however, 


| that Mr. Burke was guilty of an error in judgment, in under- 
rating the time which the journey from Cooper's Creek to Car- 


Finally, the Commissioners 
draw attention to the fact that it does not appear that Burke 
kept any regular journal, or that he gave written instructions to 
his officers. “ Had he,” they observe on this point—and we 
fully concur in their remark,—* performed these essential por- 
tions of the duties of a leader, many of the calamities of the 


| expedition might have been averted, and little or no room would 


have been leit for doubt in judging of the conduct of those 
subordinates, who pleaded unsatisfactory and contradictory 
verbal orders and statements.” 

We are unable, the reader will perceive, to concur in Mr. 
Jackson's repeatedly expressed opinion, that there are no grounds 
whatever for any of the censures which the Commissioners found 
it their duty to pronounce on some points connected with Mr. 
Burke's management of the expedition. The fact is, that after 
a careful consideration of all the cireumstances of the case, we 
incline to the conclusion that Mr. Burke did not possess the 
qualifications necessary for the successful leadership of such 
an enterprise; and that, consequently, some blame must rest 
with the Exploration Committee, who selected a comparatively 
unfit person for a position of such responsibility and importance, 
We appreciate and admire, as enthusiastically as Mr. Jackson 
himself can possibly do, the courage and  self-devotion dis- 
played by Mr. Burke ; but we cannot forget that gallantry and 
daring are not the only qualities required in the leader of an 
exploring expedition through an unknown and diflicult country. 
The choice of the Committee was, we believe, mainly dictated 
by the consideration that Mr. Burke had, while employed in the 
police-force of the colony, shown himself to be possessed ofa 
considerable talent for organization, and of no little aptitude for 
command. They appear not to have attached suflicient importance 
to the not less material fact, that he knew nothing of bush- 
travelling, and had no practical experience of the preparations and 
weeautions necessary for the successful prosecution of such @ 
journey as that with which he was entrusted. Mr. Jackson calls 
upon us to observethat it was to the rapidity of Mr. Burke's progress 
that his ultimate success is due; and the observation is, 
to a great extent, justified by facts. It appears to us, however, 
that most, if not all, of the errors of judgment of which he 
was guilty, during the progress of the expedition, are directly 
traceable to the same quality of mind which rendered him so 
prompt in action, The Commissioners hit the blot in his cha- 
racter when they pronounced that “his zeal was greater than his 
prudence.” The examination of his proceedings which we have 
already made affords, we think, ample grounds for this conclu- 
sion. We have, however, met with one passage in the records 
of the expedition, which exhibits Mr. Burke's constitutional 
hastiness of temper and want of judgment in so strong a light, 
that we cannot refrain from placing it before the reader. It 
occurs in King’s narrative of the attempt made by himself 
Burke, and Wills, to reach the settled districts of South Australia’ 
after they had found the depot at Cooper's Creek deserted. Mr. 
Wills had gone back to the depét, and Burke and King were 
awaiting his return. King proceeds as follows :— 

“A few days after Mr. Wills left, some natives came down to the 
creek, to fish at some water-holes near ourcamp. They were civil to 
us at first, and offered us some fish; on the second day they came again 
to fish, and Mr. Burke took down two bags, which they filled for him, 
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on the third day they gave us one bag of fish, and afterwards all came 
to our camp. We used to keep our ammunition and other articles in 
one gunyah, and all three of us lived together in another. One of the 
natives took an oilcloth out of this gunyah ; and Mr. Burke, seeing him 
run away with it, followed him with his revolver, and fired over his 


head, and upon this the native dropped the oilcloth. While he was | 


away, the other blacks invited me away to a water-hole to eat fish, but 
I declined to do so, as Mr. Burke was away, and a number of natives 
were about who would have taken all our things. When I refused, one 
took his boomerang and laid it over my shoulder, and then told me by 
signs that if I called out for Mr. Burke, as I was doing, that he would 
strike me. Upon this I got them all in front of the gunyah, and fired 


a revolver over their heads ; but they did not seem at all afraid, until I | 


got out the gun, when they all ran away. Mr. Burke, hearing the 
report, came back, and we saw no more of them until late that night, 
when they came with some cooked fish, and called out * White fellow.” 
Mr. Burke then went cut with his revolver, and found a whole tribe 
coming down, all painted, and with fish in small nets carried by two 
men. Mr. Burke went to meet them, and they wished to surround him ; 
but he knocked as many of the nets of fish out of their hands as he 
could, and shouted out to me to fire. I did so, and they ran off. We 
collected about five small nets of cooked fish. The reason he would not 
accept the fish from them was, that he was afraid of being too friendly, 
lest they should be always at our camp. We then lived on fish until 
Mr. Wills returned.” 

This method of dealing with the natives was surely, to say the 
least of it, exceedingly injudicious. They had, it appears, always 
shown themselves friendly to the explorers; and, in the weak 
state of the party, it was little short of madness to run the risk 
of disturbing the friendly relations between them and the blucks 
by any act of violence. And yet we find Mr. Burke actually 
attacking them, and taking forcibly from them the food which 
they had always showa themselves ready to give; and for no 
better reason than that “ he was afraid of their being too friendly, 
lest they should be always at the camp.” Not many days later 
Mr. Burke died while making a last attempt to rejvin those very 
natives whom he had driven away. It is scarcely possible to 
avoil the conclusion that Mr. Burke’s judgment must have been 
materially weakened by the sufferings aud privations he had 
undergone, before ho could possibly have acted in so utterly un- 
accountable a manner. 

We must now say a few words as to the route taken by Mr. 
Burke on his journey from Cooper's Creek to Carpentaria, and the 
nature of the country through which he passed. Ilis first idea 
after reaching the Creek was to proceed due north, and four tenta- 
tive expeditions were made in that direction, one of which was 
pushed to a distance of ninety miles. Finding, however, that the 
ground was too rough either for horses or camels, he finally 
resolved to proceed in a north-westerly direction as fur as Eyre's 
Creek, and at that point turned northward, and crossed the con- 
tinent by a route which lics mainly on or about the 140th 
meridian of east iongitude. ‘The country does not appear 
to bo difficult to traverse; and Mr. Wills tells us that the 
worst travelling-ground they met with was between Bulloo 
and Cooper's Creek. As regards the nature of the land, 
Mr. Burke briefly sums it up in the following words :— 
“ There is some good country between this (Cooper's Creek) and 
the Stony Desert. From thence to the tropics the country is dry 
and stony. Between the tropics and Carpentaria a considerable 
portion is rangy, but is well watered and richly grassed.’ Mr. 
Wills reports that “as to pasture, it is only the actually stony 


ground that is bare, and many a sheep-run is, in fact, worse | 


grazing than that.” As regards the supply of water, it appears 
that the expedition, except when actually crossing the desert, 
never passed a day in which they did not traverse the banks of, or 
cross, a creek or other water-course. The whole country ap- 
pears, in short, to be admirably adapted for pastoral purposes, 
and its discovery cannot but add largely to the resources of the 
Australian colonies. Sir Henry Barkly, the Governor of Victoria, 
in a despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, states that the o ‘cupa- 
tion of “ Burke's Land” with stock is already seriously contom- 
plated by the squatters, and that there seems little reason to 
doubt that in the course of a few years the journey from Mel- 
bourne to Carpentaria will be performed with comparative facility 
by passing from station to station. He adds that mach of the 
country traversed by the expedition between the Darling and 


Cooper's Creek is already takeu up, so that both she. p and eaitle | 


are now depastured within 25 miles of Bulloo, stretching thenee 
easterly a'ong the Queensland boundary in an almost unbroken 


chain. ‘These anticipations are fully confirmed by the report of 


Mr. Landsborough, the Queensland explorer, which has just been 
brougl:t to this country by the last mail. This gentieman, who 
has just crossed the continent from Carpentaria to Melbourne, 
gives the most favourable account of the pastoral capabilities of 
the country which he traversed, and does not hesitate to express 
an opinion that within twelve months the whole of it will be 


—. 
taken up by settlers. We need not, therefore, hesitate to coy. 
‘clude with Sir Henry Barkly that “the results attained by the 
expedition are of the very highest importance, both to geo- 
| graphical science and to the progress of civilization in Australia.” 
| One word in conclusion as to the map which Mr. Jackson hag 
| prefixed to his volume. ‘The outward track of Burk 's party 
| from Cooper's Creek to Carpentaria appears to be lad dowy 
} correctly enough; but he places their supposed return route con- 
siderably to the eastward, the distance betwecn the two routes 
being in some places not less than three degrees of longitude, 
A statement in his map that ‘‘Mr. Burke's return track was seey 
hereabouts in July, L861,” is, we presume, his authority for this 
‘conclusion. But Mr. Wills’s jou:nals of the homeward j, urney 
| distinctly state that they followed their former route, and men- 
| tion that they repeatedly halted at or near the identical spots en 
| which they had previously camped, and that, on one occasion, at 
| least, they were actually to the west of their outward track, 
| With such clear and distinct evidence afforded by the testimony 
of the explorers themselves, we can come to no other conclusion 





| * ‘ 
than that the tracks re'ied upon by Mr. Jacksou were not those 


of Mr Burke's party. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.* 
Tue first edition of this story was soid, says the publishers, on the 
day of publication, and we could easily believe tie fact, even had 
| no Mr. Mudie existed. Miss Braddon, whatever her tiue status 
| in literature, at least “understands her epoch,” aud does not 
attempt to offer things too g od for the public taste She, like 


j}some much greater arists, has recognized the reviving tuste for 
ithe horrible. People thiak themselves very enlightened now-a- 
days, and will not read about haughty barons and virtuous 
| bandits, and haunted castles, and innocent victims flying from 
j= unintelligible pursuit to an incomprehensible rescuc. But 
the old dish only wants new seasoning, and the classes who 
would once have read Mrs, Radciiffe now pore over siories as 
absurd as hers, but based upon criminal trials, Rosicracian 
theories, or the startling facts turned up by the stud nts of 
morbid psychology. The old bandits are draped as reach 
police, the Lievoie Youth is a clever detective, and the Evil Being 
is generally a woman with a mysterious beauty, and still more 
mysterious capacity for mean'’ngless wickedness. The author of 
Lady Audley’s Secret has appreciated the popular taste, and con- 
structed a story as wild in its incidents as any romance ever 
issued from the Minerva press, but modern in its machinery, and 
| in the language in which that machinery is described. Tie stock 
Evil Being, who bas committed a series of crimes, is a youns lady 
of the period, with “ flaxeu hair, shot with gold,” infantine ways, 
and a habit of making feeble sketches ; the Innocent Victim is an 
| Australian emigré, returned with plenty of nuggets, aud the 
Avenger of Blood is a barrister, who hunts the Evil Being 
remorselessly, but talks humorous slang the while. 

Sir Michael Audley, owner of Audley Court, has married in his 
old age a governess, of wonderful blonde beauty, who fascinates 
everybody with her gold hair and graceful childish ways, except 
| her husband's nephew. Le, a barrister of indolent teaper and 
| iron will, believes that she is a fieud guilty of the most monstrous 
crimes. He had a dear friend, just returned from <Austealia, 
whom he takes down to Audley Court, and who then disappesrs. 
A train of reflection, not very warrantable, convinces the 
barrister that his friend has been murdered, that his aunt was 
| his friend’s wife, and is now presumably his murderess; and he 
| sets himself to discover her past history. The search occupies 
| much of the book, is managed with the kind of skill which is so 

easy when one invents equally the key and the puzzle, aud is at 
i last successful. Lady Audley, after one ineffectual aitempt to 
burn Mr. Audley alive, by setting fire to his iun, admits her 
| guilt, and reveals the secret of her life. She is a mad woman, 
with the balance always trembling in her brain, and wheu it 
trembles a little too far she commits some great crime, At other 
times she is a yellow, infantine iitle womin, who bears sarcasm 
with a smile, and insolence with gentle deprecation, 1s 
always chilly, and exults intensely in the physical comforts 
| around her won by her crimes. Mr. Andley, armed with his 
knowledge of her guilt, exposes her to her husband, and carries 
her off to Belgium, to be contined for life in a secluded madhouse. 
And then the missing husband turns up, the wife having ouly 
tried to murder him after a!l. That bare sketch really gives the 
substance of the novel, for beyond incident it contains nothing. 
There is a sub-love story scattered in bits about the book, but 
wholly devoid of interest, and for the rest, there is simply m0- 
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thing. Most of the characters are lay figures. Mr. Audley might | accurate scholarship, probably thinks Dryden's translation of 
be one of “ Waters’” detectives, and the only character on the same books very good English, but a very strange parody. 
which real pains have been bestowed jis an artistic impossi- | So, too, probably, his translation would have seemed to Dryden 
pility. We can imagine a tranquil criminal, but not a tranquil even more curiously distorted. We say even more distorted ; 
criminal who knows that two servants possess her secret, and for, strange as it may appear, the great aim of the present day 
that she herself, besides being a murderess, is a mad w oman. Miss | in translation—to maintain absolute fidelity—actually mars the 
Braddon, moreover, fails throughout the story to give the end proposed, A little re flection will show that where two forms 
slightest hint of this madness, which perhaps increases the | of speech, belonging to different languages, approximate to one 
surprise, but wholly destroys the artistic effect. Lady Aud- | another, the more loosely they fit, the less the prismatic distor- 
ley leaves the impression, not of an evil woman, or a mad tion will be apparent. Butif by effort and violence we try to 
woman, or any definite kind of woman, but simply of a | make one sit more closely on the other we necessarily produce 
monstrosity,—a moral Julia Pustrana—a lusus nature, whose | new and multiplied coutortions, the true effect of which is, not 
aspect and movements excite ouly a dull and morbid curio- | to reveal more clearly the nature of the thing translated, so 
sity. To justify the use of so exceptional a character, the author | much as the intimate and insuperable difference of the two 
chould have shown us her mind, painted the struggle with the mo- | languages, consicered as vehicles of sentiment and the hidden 
mentary flashes of insanity, and the remorse which would so cer- | association of thought. Dryden's aim, and that of the men of 
tainly have followed them ; but she never lifis the veil. All we see | his time, was to put the thoughts of Virgil into harmonious, and, 
of Lady Audley is what her gardener saw—a few acts and a/to some extent, conventional English verse.  Brilliancy, f rece, 
great many little personal ways, throwing no light on her cha- point, rhythm, wit, were all they looked for. What Dryden aimed 
racter beyond a suspicion that she has a vice extremely few | at he attained. It probably never entered his head, nor was it 
women possess—physical selfishness. Of course, the laws of | in the habit of his day, to look upon translation as a means of 
nature once s-t aside, it is easy to pile up horror. The sculpter | transplanting an organic whole from one language into another, 
who should make a figure with a woman's bust, and a beast’s | retaining the original and native essence, without any addition. 
head, and hoofed legs, and man’s arms, would produce something | Here were certain sentiments and thoughts more or less poetical, 
striking enough ; but he must not claim for his figure any place | more or less beautiful, about things more or less familiar to man- 
in the domain of true ait. It is at best a bit of grotesquerie, and | kind, which thoughts and sentiments might have occurred to him 
that is about the true value of Lady Awdley’s Secret. Of course |—Dryden, only that they happened to have occurred to Virgil 
it sells to a class, just as it pays somebody or other to adver- before him. ‘The fact of their having been written in Latin was 
tise Julia Pastrana ; for there are classes who love the horribie | 4 simple accident in Dryden's eyes, which a poet with his powers 
and the grotesque. We do not object particularly to their grati- 
fication—provided that those who cater to them are content with 
their true place in literature, which is not above the basement. 


might, more or less, overcome. Such was probably his view. He 
speaks indeed of the “ difficulties insuperable to all translators.” 
But it is evident from the general tone of his observations 
scesiksienlighectecaphoemenaeinncs throughout the dedication of his A. neid to Lord Normanby, that he 
THE FARM AND FRUIT OF OLD.* | looked upon those difficulties as arising simply out of a necessary 
| transposition of the music and the sense. He flatters himself in 
one place, that “he has not ill-succeeded” in his translation. 
| E'sewhere he dwells at length on the “just mixture of the 
rowels with the consonants !” And, in a word, he leaves it to be 
The more we penetrate from the outer rind of a language into | ine rred that, with proper latitude and sullicient genius, trans- 
its finer essences, the more impossible it seems to retain them in | lation could be achieved, But we nowhere find af distinet 
any process of transfusion. The more exquisite the aroma of a | intimation that he considers translation as in s¢ impossible _He 
wine, the more it suffers by decanting. Yet, strange to say does indeed say, that his aim is to write such a version as Virgil 
the very difficulty of the task seems to act as a perpetual tempta- would have written had he been bow in England, Yet the whole 
tion to attempt it. Nor can it fail to be observed how, sinc | effect of his disquisition is, that English is incapable of the same 
first Cicero piqued himself on translating good Greck into bad | elevation and beauty as the Latin, not that it is absolutely = 
Latin, the art of translation has passed through tides of alter- capable of CONVENE the identical sontiments,——as absolutely in- 
nate popularity and disrepute. ‘he history of classical transla- capable, in fact, as an English hunting-suit of scarlet can by ony 
tions, and the controversies to which translations have given possibility be made to convey the apreraee of a ‘Turkish 
rise, from the Daciers, in France, and the Vosses, in Germany, from costume, otherw —_ than by the merest caricature, ; ' 
our own Dryden, Pope, and ‘Tindal, down to the present battle of The whole train of modem critictom and comparative philo- 
our Arnolds and Newmans, would fill many interesting and in- | logy has altered our stapd-point. Translation is now k oked 
structive volumes. In some respects, indeed, the various at- upon more in the light ofa scientific proceeding than of a poetical 
tempts at classical translation may not inaptly be likened to the | C¥€'C!Se- The questions now rife are, whether the mnpunge 
abortive efforts made during two thousand years to square the | Homer a4 that of our ( haucer, vehrosiagers Milt — of our Pope? To 
circle. With this obvious difference. The now proved impos- | which does “ correspond, if to any, and why § Again, we are no 
sibility of squaring the circle was only the impossibility jonger entteind wilh giving © 9 cary iden of he thought eager 
of doing one definite thing, which, as it turned out, could not be lated ; it must be the thought itself, with its original “ee and 
done. But the impossibilities attending translation are not one, form. Moreover, the critical analysis of words, and the ha a5 of 
but legion. Moreover, they vary in kind fiom age to age, and using words with an eye to their history and origin, wave us 
from generation to generation. We smile at French versions dissatisfied with the mere substitution of general for particular 
however clever, of Horace’s odes. And the French, in their turn, terms; and those words are alone held satisfactory translations 


think our travslations absurd. Which of the two come nearest whieb, together with the meaning of the object denot: d, embody 
to the original might never be discoverable; for who is to decide ? | ® similar association of ideas, that is to say, a similar history and 
But this much is certain, that both partake more or less of the development of feeling. Now all this, instead of making uansla 
nature of a caricature. tion easier, or more really accurate, has immeasurably complicated 


And what 1s true of two countries, is true of different ages the task, and only substituted one kind of inaccuracy for another. 
in the same country. The inevitable prism through which we For not only is the choice of words greatly diminished, but when 
look at every sentiment of ancient writers. differs from the prism the approximate word is found, it may be, and constantly is, In 
through which our ancestors looked at the same thoughts. Thus, utter rebellion with the ilythm required, whether in poetry or 
while the prism of each particular generation introduces myriad prose. Ilence the awkw ardus ss and crabbedne ss of modern trans- 
modifications in the picture of the past which we survey, these lation, misnamed force. First, there is perhaps no word in one 
modifications, besides being infinite in each case, may be, and language which exaetly corresponds in association to any word 
generally are, wholly different, when compared with one another. | another language ; second, if the meaning epprenanaie, the 
Mr. Grote, if he would, could not translate Plutarch as Lang- | § und rebels ; and third, if both the elements of sense and sound 
horne translated him; nor did Langhorne translate him as Mil- combine, the pros uly is rarely complied with. In all this ut 
ton would have done. And this difference is ove wholly inde- must be distinctly borne in mind that we speak of the artistic 
pendent of mere knowledge of the language. side of language—its associations of feeling and thought—not 


The “ Market Gardener,” who sends us a translation in verse the mere philological elements. 


of the first and second Georgics, and who shows elegant and Translation is thus really impossible, But there are, so to 
cry . speak, different degrees of impossibility, and it is very interest- 


ing to inquire how and why all the different efforts must prove 


Tue difficulty of translating from one language into another is 
very generally acknowledged. Indeed, greater familiarity with 
any two languages only breeds greater despair in the mind of 
the translator of ever being able to attain to perfect translation, 








Ge A Translation in Verse of the First and Second Georgics of Virgil. By a Market 
ardener. Sumpson Low, Son, and Co., London. 
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abortive, though in different degrees. The Western languages 
of modem Europe are all more or Jess contemporaneous In 


their formation, and more or less homogeneous in the mate- | 


rials out of which they were formed. All have their root 
in a Latin civilization, cross-veined with kindred Greek, the 
whole submerged in a new flood of the original Teutonic 
source of them all to be refermented and re-elaborated apart 
and separately through a feudal, a crusading, 


modern and levelling influences which succeeded the Reforma- 
tion and the invention of printing. The passage from one of 
these languages to another is therefore comparatively less difli- 
cult. They stand as it were on the same plane. Thus from | 
English to French, for instance, there is simply the transition | 
from one language to the cognate and contemporary language, | 
from one shore, as it were, to the opposite, from one ridge to 


another in the same stratum, even where the chasm between | 


them, as it constantly happens, cannot be bridged over. But 
between modern languages and the ancient, there is a difference 


of epoch corresponding to a difference of geological formation. | 


The languages are not in the same plane. The strata to which 
they belong are no longer the same. 
sentiment and feeling has undergone minute but complete 
detritus. As the fauna and flora of one stratum are not the 
fauna and flora of another, so are the ideas, associations, aud 
combinations of an older Janguage not those of the more compli- 
cated, though more stunted, forms of the later language. Here 
again we speak, not of grammatical forms, but of long and hidden 
trains of moral feeling. 

To apply these remarks. 
the Latin language as compared with our own, the main 
difference would seem, at this distance of time, to be that the 
Latin language is entirely homogeneous, whereas ours is visibly 
and entirely eclectic. If we but glance at Latin, we are first of 
all struck with the absence of all the historical cross-lights of 
sentiment, an absence which makes any Latin book, when com- 
pared with a modern European, especially an English work, resem- 
ble a plain Doric temple by the side of a Gothic cathedral. There 
is an algebraic look about Latin words, coupled with the total 
absence of the romantic element, and the home affections, which 
renders it impossible to translate a Latin sentence into English, 
without putting in half a dozen trains of thought wholly foreign 
to the Latin sentiment. Compare, for instance, 

“And quaking Alps with strange emotion stirr’d,” 
with, 
“ Insolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes.” 

In the Latin, except the proper name “ Alpes,” all the other 
words are more or less general terms for general effects. In the 
English, the words “ quaking,” “ strange,” “ emotion,” “stirr’d,” 
are all particular terms for highly individualized ideas, the total 
effect of which, in spite of the careful translation, is to invest 
the lofty simplicity of the text with a piebald and halting aspect 
in no way belonging to the original. Dryden's rendering of 
the same line, 

“Dire earthquakes rent the Alps below,”— 
but for the word “dire,” would have been more even in effect, 
though less close in translation. Mr. Sewell’s version, which 
labours professedly at the closest translation compatible with 
verse, 
“ Alps rock’d with quakings strange,” 

is a little closer than the ‘“ Market Gardener's,” but with the same 
mystical twang. But apart from the bad effect of the involun- 
tary pun upon “ mountains rocking,” the word to “rock” is no 
the equivalent of “ tremere,” which has an additional mural sense. 

Again, who can read, 

“ A voice tremendous thri/l'd the silent wood, 

Such ghastly spectres in the gloaming stood,” 
and not feel a nameless association conjured up in his mind of 
medieval legends, German ghosts, the Orlando Furioso, the 
whole curiously cross-grained by a little word which suggests | 
the whole train of English home life and cottage love—the | 
“ gloaming ?” And now compare it with the Latin :— 
“ Vox quoque per lucos vulgo exaudita silentes 

Ingens, et simulacra modis pallentia miris 

Visa sub obscurum noctis.” 
The word “ thrill,” for exaudita, alone entirely alters the poetical 
aspect of the Latin, intensifies it, perhaps ; but distorts it in the | 
intensification. “ Pallentia simulacra” suggests much less than 
“ ghastly spectres.” “Sub obscurum” is a mere colloquial ex- 
pression for twilight, and is separated by centuries of “ home” 
feeling from the simple word “ gloaming.” “ Lucos,” on the other | 


a christian, | 
a pseudo-classical stage, and last of all crystallized in the great | 


The whole formation of | 


If we look carefully at the spirit of | 


7 


| them are not without merit. 


| hand, expresses infinitely more than “wood.” In the mind of 
the  Rearaceeg the word “lucns” was connected with his Worshj 
and all the heathen rites ofa hot and sensual climate. « w fe 
' suggests nothing but an aggregate of trees and bushes, « Grove" 
would have suggested more, but is poetically weak, and om 
_ventionally vulgar. More glaring still is the contrast between 
Medievalism and Antiquity in the following lines :— 


| 
“Though Greece admire the meads of asphodel, 


And Proserpine be satisfied with Hell,” 
intended to render 
“ Quamvis Elysios miretur Gracia Campos, 
Nec repetita sequi curat Proserpina matrem,” 
| which indeed they do render, but with a very comical vengeance, 
But as an instance of the way in which the very particles of 
the language may vary the sentiment, take the following: = 


“ Dicendum et que sint duris agrestibus arma, 
Quis sine nee potuere seri nec surgere messes,” 


| simple enough, and simply translated by 
| “Now sing the weapons of the hardy swain, 
Without which none can sow or reap the grain.” 

Here the words italicized, by some inexplicable mirage of 
thought inevitably call up our English collects with much the 
'same effect upon the reader as the prayer of the incorrigible 
female convict, who persisted in praying, with immovable gravity, 
(Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep 


|Jac kdaws.’ 
“ Inventusque cavis bufo,” 


| translated by 
* And squatter toad sits in a chink asleep,” 

one of the prettiest lines in the translation, only shows the 
| fine penetration of the translator to display more strongly the 
hopelessness of translation. If we look to the relative compres- 
sion of the translations, a quality, by the bye, not necessarily 
synonymous with force, we find that on an average Mr. Sewell 
adds two lines in six to the original, while the present translator 
adds only one. 

We trust that no “ Market Gardener” will take our remarks 
as in any sense intended to disparage his translation, the very 
excellence and closeness of which, in this case, only serve, accord- 
| ing to our view, to prove the utter impossibility of translation, 
And how can it be otherwise? Ancient poetry was the generali- 
zation of the common-places of form, movement, and feeling of 
| the antient races in their fullest and freest expression. Modern 

poetry aims painfully at the highest concrete individualization. 
Homer, and after him, even Virgil, rush untrammelled, though 
| with art. With greater art and infinite science the translator 
drags his slow, thoughtful way along, yet lacks the ineffable 
repose of his mighty models. ‘The galloping rhythm of the 
| ancient was the result of natural feeling bursting into natural 
jart. Modern translation, from the necessity of the case, can 
| never be more than a mosaic of thought imprisoned, not growing, 
inaform. In other words, the best modern translation can never 
, be more than an unnatural feat of strength. And so our “ Market 
jnvenangeel seems dimly to have felt, when in his introductory 
verses, not the worst part of his charming litde book, he says :— 


“Too well I know, by fruitless error taught, 
How latent beauty hath fallacious clues, 
How difficult to catch, how quick to lose 
The mirage of imaginative thought.” 
| Had he said, not the mirage of imaginative thought, but the 
| . . . . . . + ope 
| mirage of centuries of prismatic thought and thickening civilizt- 
tion interposed between us and the ancient world, we should have 
entirely agreed. 





THE BOOK HUNTER.* 

[ue nondescript, gossiping class of literature to which The 
Book Hunter belongs bids fair to become more and more numerous. 

Its final cause—the new divinity whose apotheosis has been 
‘reserved for our age—‘the general reader,” rather likes mild 
doses of what he calls “ useful information,” but hates to be made 
| to think, and books about doctors, actors, literary women, and court 
fools just meet his intellectual requirements. Seeing, then, that 
the operation of the law of demand and supply is sure to produce 
such books, we must make up our minds to accept them as part 
of the state of things into which we were b rn; and, thus reconcil led 
to their existence, we shall soon be able to allow that many of 
The Book Hunter is a tolerably fait 
specimen of its kind. It would, we think, have been much better 

if Mr. Burton had been stedfast to his original intention—that 
| his book should not exceed “the compass of a thin volume.” As 


in 








* The Book Hunter, &c. By John Hill Burton. London: Blackwood. 
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g, and becomes very tedious if read through ; 


fect also, but not in the same parts. Great ingenuity is sometimes 


3. it is far too lon : webs Rerehigg ete x ¥ : 
of it ak who dip into it here and there may find some really a in a a highly — edition with fragments from one 
‘ z ig y esteemed. Sometimes a colophon or ; CO capits ‘ 
i set ies 1 curious information about books and book col- be i A 1 al 1 we coove ~~ seas Cg decorated vapital has to 
P, good stories anc — : oo « imitated, and old operators will reprint a page or two in facsimile ; 
a” \ectors Probably Mr. Burton 1s right in saying that if a man | these operations, of course, involve the inlaying of paper, judiciously 
re” st have a hobby, he can hardly have one less injurious to him- | staining it, and other mysteries. Paris is the great centre of this kind 
mi <ee tet beneficial to his neighbours than bibliomania. Like . ae —_ — yi ety see . cogence and — 
se : eng “Ve ae a ei e nanulacture of first-foho Shakspeares has been near yas staple a trade 
en all other hobbies, it is unintelligible to those who never felt US IM- | as the getting up of genuine portraits of Mary Queen of Scots” (p, 25.) 
: n accustomed to view books simply as media for the | _,, : a F : 
— : ie thought, cares nothing for black-letter “ tall I ay eee Srneeiars pooper Senetien 6 Ge meee economy Mr, 
psmission ¢ a ee a ss Jurton maintains to be slight importance; it is “the preser- 
_ or broad margins, and may set but tender store even by |). . as to So ctnoatignt inpestanse; i ts oe caigueee! 
oe lue ribbon” of bibliomania, “ Breton’s Flourish upon | Soe of literature from age to age, by the accumulation and 
that “ blue ae " . | preservation of libraries, public or private.” “ A great library,” 
Fancie and Pleasant toyes of an Idle Head, 1557, 4to.”) But Mr. tig , te? ; - 
. ‘ests that the true book collector must be more or less ve says, “ cannot be constructed, it is the growth of ages. You 
Burton insists per rade ae Sn ee ee ae may buy books at any time with money, but you cannot make a 
2 fa scholar; “there must always be,” he says, “a certain link iil iik thet hen 3 . ¥ > } 
0 ion yee : ae ibrary like one that has been a ce y (0 a-grow 
of -ntelligent association liuking the items of his library to one ) en A eee eee « “yg rough 
of intellig a you had the whole national debt to do it with. (p. 157.) On 
another. He knows what he wants, and why he wants it, and thi at | 
° = 2 > arges 3 2» exte f * Toe 7 
that why does not entirely depend on exteriors, though he may Case peunt —— “on to some extent. A man who goes to work 
a hie whim as to that also.” We do not see, then, why book to form a library begins swimmingly, and has no difficulty 
nave his as aespeniess > . Sree in gettine » ho “j int ® ae tt fo eollad « 
hunting should seem less worthy of a rational being than many | “ a tting all the books “ in youn, = so called, and others 
other pursuits involving greater perils. O course the question . ra | at ee t "3 the shaives of hee publisher or 
remains, is there anything in life of which it is well for a man to | ronson a —*: oe if be — aes his heart on any 
: e “ a - Eo specig > ons. eve > > ack » be lL = 
ft oe, Omnis in hoc sum? In the eyes of impartial spectators, if such 7 ia spa ; — a goes back a ~~ and asks fox 
e there be, all that we strive after may seem “ hobbies” disguised | D e ‘Bis seals = _— sain? Bayle, Moreri, wel Father 
e with finenames. “To say all ina word,” says Marcus Antoninus, | or a “ape : agree ¥ “ om ecg oe 
< . obtaming his object, *] + *] 4 _ ( 
" “everything which belongs to the body is a stream, and what - - Fees, SU Re Was gut om the om a doubt of 
| that.” So he may go on till he has collected some five thousand 


, Jongs to the soul isa dream and vapour, and life is a warfare stipe SF n 
} belongs | select works, orifmiscellaneous in his tastes, ten thousand or fifteen 


| thousand ; but then his difficulties commence. ‘“ He has easily got 
Baker's, and Froissart’s, and Monstrelet’s Chronicles, because 
there are modern reprints of them in the market; but if he 
| wants Cooper's Chronicle, he may have to wait for it, since its 


and a stranger's sojourn, and after fame is oblivion.” ‘There is 
a sense in Which the cui bono, if pressed far enough, seems un- 
answerable. But speaking from the human point of view, we may 
surely say that the book hunter’s hobby affords him an agreeable 


e “some seeps | t of a great deal of mischief, can hardly 

excitement, keeps him ou gs ’ dl) ~ aes “i aa alae . 
‘ fail to do something towards refining and educating him, and | latest form is still the blac k letter, while he who sets his 
‘ very seldom indeed ruins him. A thousand pound will go a long | uuind on the posssesion of a oe of such priceless raveues = 
; way in forming a library, and when it is formed there really is the “Knightly Palo of Galogras, Lodge 8 “Nettle for Nice Noses, 
i ’ | or the “ Book of Fayts of Armes,” by Christene of Pisa, or Cax- 


something to show for the money. ‘s & Py] : . 3 : ; 
. _- . > gs * rivremage o 2S sla “ oO 3 orrave ¢ = 
r Mr. Burton begins by giving some sketches of a few famous j ton 2 ‘ S — of the Sowle,” “ may go to his ; — a dis 
Fer the mest | Appointec man. t é printing No 
| book once put to press has ever died is quite inconsistent with 


» ° The j « INeA 'wY.. 4 
pook collectors who have come under his notice. Phe notion that since the age of 


4 interesting of these was Thomas de Quincey—called here Thomas act, W . hould hy | 
: . aes . . | fact. re it so, we ) ot have . r reds 7 
Papaverins. ‘True, he had not much in common with the ordi- | ere o, we should n rt have to count y hun reds of 
% thousands the books that are in the Imperial Library of Paris, and 
nary book hunter. | < yn . ge . 
: : : . | are notto be had for the British Museum. We may judge from 
“Not for him were the common enjoyments and excitements of this ia iailieadh Ries Dineen 2 gene io hora ; 1 ~ iP 
, pursuit. He cared not to add volume unto volume, and heap up the | this what has be en done tor iterature ny the establishment of 
f relies of the printing-press. All the external niceties about pet editions, | such harbours of refuge, and something, however small, of the 


» peculiarities of binding or of printing, rarity itself, were to him as if | same kind is done by every collector in his degree. Rarely, if 
Gey were net, If his inteRectunl appetite wove craving after couse Pae- | ever, dees he seek to possess books that have absolutely no 
sage in the ‘(Edipus’ or in the Medea,’ or in Plato's ‘Republic,’ he would | : aye : : : pe : 
' be quite contented with the most tattered and valueless fragment of the | merit, Something there will be, says Mr. Burton, “ of curious, 
r volume, if it contained what he wanted; but, on the other hand, he | odd, out-of-the-way information, or of qnaintness of imagination, 
would not hesitate to seize upon your tall copy in Russia gilt and tooled. | oy of characteristics, pervading some class of men, something, in 
Nor would the exemption of an editio princeps from every-day sordid , 
work restrain his sacrilegious hands. If it should contain the thing he 
desired to see, What is to hinder him from wrenching out the twentieth 
’ volume of your Encyclopoddie Methodique or Esch und Gruber, leaving 
a vacancy like an extracted front tooth, and carrying it off to his den of 
Cacus?” (pp. 39-40.) 

His library consisted of books plundered from his friends, for 
nothing short of the direst pressure would induce him to return 
a book, and those he treated in the most remorseless manner :— 


’ 


short, which people desirous of information will some day or 
other be anxious to read.” 

In Part ILI. of his volume Mr. Burton considers the good ser- 
vices rendered to literature by the book clubs and printing clubs 
—associations for printing and distributing among their members 
certain books calculated to gratify the peculiar taste which has 
brought them together. There is a certain class of books, the pro- 
. , . | duction of which has always been very uphill work in this coun- 

“Tf he ran short of legitimate talula rasa to write on, do you think he try books very valuable. but rather to the author and the 
would hesitate to tear out the most convenient leaves of any broad- | ~’ : ee : toy , . 
margined book, whether belonging to himself or another ? Nay, it is | student than to the general public, rather as to the raw material 
said that he once gave in “ copy” written on the edges of a tall octavo | out of which literature is to be made, than as literature itself. Of 
Somnium a, ora — he np _ — _ — — the | thiskind are “old state papers and letters, old chronicles, speci- 
printer was rather puzzled, and made a funny jumble between the letter- . . ” +L 

: saipe—nes gee haem 0 atic, poetic, « erature,” at » like. 
press Latin and the manuscript English.” (p. 62. mens of dramatic _ _ » and other titerat _ y oe the me. & 
| “ ; . , ie . club, by its nature, furnishes just the machinery requisite to ren- 

Only immediate craving necessities,” says Mr. Burton, “ would : : ' : . : 
wt entens 6 hi k led tof tl saiaiaiiee deal der it possible to bring out these books without loss ; the impres- 

Fact from fin an acknowledgment on le common, Vi" | sions are limited to the ascertained number of those who want 
gar agencies by which men subsist in civilized society ; and only and can pay for them. The first of these associations was the 
while the necessity lasted did the acknowledgment exist.” “All ; “ : ; ; ; 

ned . ios Roxburghe Club, instituted in 1813, to commemorate the sale of 


sums of money were sasured by him through the common ag : . , 
ee er =~ gens 6 = | the Duke of Roxburghe’s library, when the famous editio princeps 
So that, if in want of five shillings, ? 





standard of i “diate use. : : s es 
he neg oa — ¢ a ale eel: eel “adi of Boccacio, printed in Venice, 1474, was knocked down 
» 0 . » § ‘fect strange a y i ea- . 
| : » oy hitp aa aggsopioatosds capes ee I at last to the Marquis of Blandford for the sum of 2,2602, 
sure give a 50/. note in security,—and straightway forget the en- ° , : - 
’ the highest price, we believe, that has ever been given 





tire transaction. After this, one is at no loss to understand how 
: it was he was so often embarrassed for money. 

, The book hunter has need of much experience, besides a natu- 
ral sharpness of observation, to enable him to detect sophisticated 
books, which, it seems, are largely manufactured to delude him. 


|for a book. This was followed by the Bannatyne, the 
| Spalding, the Wodsow, and many others too numerous to 
‘mention here. A glance at the catalogues of any of these 
| societies, will show how deeply indebted the historical student is 
| to them for the mass of fugitive literature of past times that is 


“Nothing, it mig ; 2 irs mug’ an be a si . | a a 

} hing, it might be supposed on Grst thought, ean be a simpler or | 11,45 brought within his reach, and often not less, we are bound 

More easily recognized thing than a book genuine as printed. But in | : “a 
the old book trade there are opportunities for the exercise of ingenuity | to Say, to the care and Jabour that have been expended in editing 
— only to those which render the picture dealer's and the horse | and commenting upon them. 

i) tin ‘ oie 4 . . . ° . | z : 

; wow functions so mysteriously interesting. Sometimes entire| Myr, Burton puts in astrong plea in behalf of the desultory 

acsimiles are made of eminent volumes. More commonly, however, | : , ‘tion, “alik . a 
the problem is to complete an imperfect copy. This will be most satis- reader, protesting against the supposition, “alike preposterous an 





factorily accomplished, of course, if another copy can be procured imper- | unreasonable, that one should possess no books beyond his power 
- i] 
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of perusal.” “ Within the share of life allotted to man,” con-| accurate knowledge. To know some one subject well iy 
tinues he, “there is but a certain number of books that it is} have won for oneself the freedom of literature. 

practicable to read through, and it is not possible to make a There are, as we said before, some good stories Scattered here 
selection that will not in a manner wall in the mind from a free | and there through the volume, of which the two following will 
expansion over the republic of letters. The being chained, as it | serve as asample. They both occur in the chapter headed Th 
were, to one intellect in the perusal straight on of any large | Gleaner and his Harvest, in which Mr. Burton devotes himself 
book ig, a sort of mental slavery superinducing imbecility.” | showing what odd morceaux may be picked up in the most up. 
There is truth in this. But the desultory reader he speaks of, | promising quarters, if one will but have the patience to look for 
who, stumbling on a passage, is, as it were, fascinated and com- | them. 

pelled to read on ; “and then, peradventure, the matter so perused | There is a certain law book whose index contains the follow. 
suggests another passage in some other volume which it will be | ing reference to Mr. Justice Best. “ Best—Mr, Justice~his 
satisfactory and interesting to find,” and so goes on trom book to book, great mind.” A searcher after something or other running hic 
isoue whom we should not call ‘dezultory” atall. Tohave some sub- eye down letter B came upon this, and desiring to be Sens 
ject of interest suggested to you, and read every passage bearing acquainted with the particulars of this assertion he turned yp 
on it in every book you can lay hands on, till you have exhausted | the page referred to, and there found to his entire satisfaction 
and mastered it, is a very different thing from dipping into book |« Mr, Justice Best said he had a great mind to commit the 
after book, and reading unconnected passages without aim or | witness for prevarication.” 

object. We do not think that it is possible to lay down general The other is the account from an Irish paper of the happy 
rules about reading, any more than about food. No man really in | conchucten of 5 dasl. . 
earnest asto hisown self-culture will have much difficulty in finding 
out what is good for him, and of course if hecan master and assimi- 
late his knowlege the more he gains the better. So long as 
desultory reading does not lead to desultory thinking no harm is 
done, and a man who has once learned how to read and how to 
think, is not likely to mistake an acquaintance with a subject 
sufficient to give him an intelligent interest in it for thorough and 





“ The one party received a slight wound in the breast, the other 
fired in the air; and so the matter terminated.” 

In conclusion, we recommend Mr. Burton in any futureliterary 
attempts to pay greater attention to compression ; and, above all 
things, carefully to abstain from satirizing the age. We assure 
him he is mistaken if he thinks nature meant hin for a Juyenal, 











CRAMER, BEALE, AND WOOD'S PILANOFORTE GALLERY, 
7 and 209 REGENT STREET. 
THE LARGEST 1 N EUROP €E, 





Every Instrument may be relicd on as at Least equal to the description given of it. 
Inferior Instruments are carefully excluded from the Stock. 
Pianofortes by all the eminent English, Continental, and American Manufacturers. For Sale or Hire. 





CRAMER and CO. manufacture the NEW MODEL SEMI-COTTAGE at the following prices:— 


Rosewood ° . . 38 Guineas. Walnut . ° ° - 40 Guineas. 
FULL COTTAGE. 
Rosewood , ‘ - 60 Guineas, Walnut . ‘ ‘ . 65 Guineas. 
In solid Mahogany, for Warm Climates, Packed and Free on Board : . 50 Guineas. 
THE PIANETTE, 25 Guineas, the best Small Pianoforte yet Manufactured, with Full Compass and Check 
Action. 





STEO-EIDON.—WHAT IS IT?— 
See PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 

GABRIEL’S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMs, without palate 
. or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, aud warranted for mastic articulation 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost. Messrs 
Gapuikt., the old-establishe® Dentists, 27 Harley street 


207 and 209 Regent Street. 














ECRETARY OR COMPANION.— | [porting Tea without colour on the | 

A Gentleman, whose qualifications and references | leaf prevents the Chinese passing off inferior | 

are of the highest order, offers his services as above to | leaves, asin the usual kinds. Horniman’s Tea is un- 
any Nobleman or Gentleman requiring a coutidential, | coloured, therefore always good alike—Sold by 2,280 | 
useful, and agreeable companion, either to live or travel | Agents. | 
| 

| 

} 

} 











with him.—Address Delta, Post office, Regent sireet, W. See em Pe oan — 

Gane UNGARIAN WINES, direct from 
* Gro 3.—IueeniaL Wing Compr 3 Ix fore 

DE, HASSA LL, 25 well as the | strot, Wenn NAY WHE Commeny NE OSDIR Gant. yen 

“ ICET’ No ” sth report hichly < >t Shatin avendish square, and 3 vudgate bill, London, 49 

LANCET" Newspaper, both report highly of th Duke street, Liverpool; and 63 New street, Birmingham 


Merits of ** Waters’ Quinine Wine.” Manufactured by INDI vp 2ITS il \ -ESHE id 
ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martia’s lane. Cannon street, | NDIA OU I I ITS. PHRESHER and and at the International Exhibition, Cless 1 
GLENNY, next door to Somerset House, Strand, | One visit only requisite from country patients. 
| 











London, EC. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, | forward (on application) lists of the n canevaenniiie tin 

‘ we se « al ( plication) bsts o > necessary oO 8s for _ SAoatenpaes d i  eath.” aratis 

and others, at 30s, a de — : * ait? ‘ every appointment, with prices of each article. N.B. GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Tee eh, xra 

Wholesale Agent, bE. Lewis and Co., Woreester, | —Three prize medals awarded for Uhresher's Kashmir | UCK , ND PERREINS 
*,* International Exhibition, Class IL flannel shirts, India gauze waistcoats, and India tweed BAUS G.—-LEA agi ey: a 

— - = -- | Sttits, which can only be procured at tis establishment, \ T ORCESTERSHIRE SAUC E. 
LB JLOWARD, SURGEON. | ti smnt This delicious condiment, pronounced by Com 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an | ~ scemeaies shine Seema olints aenihion wersseure 

ENTIRE'.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTICIFIAL | — PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FoR THE “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

TEETH, ficed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. YLENFIELD STARC II, is prepared solely by Lea and Preanrys. 

They 80 pertectly resemble tho natural teeth as not to be tT By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- | ch ies pans tno : pnt 









; —— 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against wortiless 


oan ed — the pa np by the closest observer; | tion. This unrivalle starch is Pe age : Ee eT penne 
ri} vere cee Pc ions nd shou See MW al RRL 
they will never ¢ wnge colour or decay, and will be found USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY | Na asacnety gener aw. : Lat ) atthe. amd Steele. 
superio: to any teeth before used. This method does not : , Names are on the rapper, Label, Bottle, aud Stopy 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS SAUCE 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester, Messrs. Crossk and BLackwELL, Messrs 
Banciay and Sows, London, &e., &e., and by Grocers and 
Jilmen universally. 


and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SITE EVER USED. 


} 

| 

require the extraction of roots, or any painfal op: ration, | 
} 

Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be | 
| 


and willsupport and preserve teeth that are loose, aud 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication, 
Deecayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 
52 Fieet stveet—At home from 10 till 5. 


THE BEST SME HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 





es : CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. connate : * : 

OLLOWAY'S PILLS are the most | WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY, 
gentle yet most effective aperients, and, therefore, | —— ——- ~|rEFVyHE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 

better calculated for a family medicine than any other SIIANK’S NEW PATENT LAWN BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE. NOTICE, that 
drug. They always set the stomach right, rouse the | S MOWERS (Exhibition Medal awarded) they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on @ 
liver, stimulate the kidneys, and thoroughly cleanse the Hand machines:—easily worked by a boy, 12-inch | security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
Whole system. Holloway’s Pills are most useful in | eytier, #5 5s.; L-ineh, £5 15s.; 16-inch machine worked | annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Sevet 
chronic weakness of the stomach, induced by luxurious | by one man, £6 17s. 6d. (the favourite machine) ; 19-inch, | Years; or arrangements may be made for longer terms 


living, sedentwry habits, or other causes, They have res- | worked by aman and boy, £7 12s. 6d. ; by two men, 22-inch, | ®t the option of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the 
tored the emaciated to health after every other means £8 7s. 6d. 24-inch, £8 i7s. 6d. : 25-inch donkey machine. whole term—payable halt-yearly, at the Bankers of the 
had failed—while they are purifying they are stvengthen- | ¢]9 Jus.: pony machines 28-inch, £14 10s.: 30-inch, | Board in Liverpool, or in London—are issued with the 
ing—while regulating, they are increasing nervous and | £15 15s. ; horse machines, ‘30-inch, £19; 36-inch, £29: Bonds. All offers to be addressed to GeonGe J. JEFFER 








muscular power. ‘These Pills do not excite avy violent | 49-inch, £26: 48-inch, £2%. sox, Esq., Treasurer, Dock ottice, Liverpool 

action in the body, hence they are especially suited to the All machines guaranteed or may be returned. By Order of the Board, 

a_i wane eens may be irretriev- Sole agents for London, J. B. BROWN and CO., 18 . JOHN HARRISON, Secretary 
ably injured by more powerful medicines. Cannon street, City, F.C. Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1562. 











C 
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broad, a svall Library in good con 
ecm ” few 8 andard Mechanical Works, 
“ Library,” 6 Southampton 


SS ee 
ANT ED to purchase, for a gentleman | 
i _ Tfeontaining 

would be prete rred. Diree 
giree’, Strund. 


c Established 1837. 
ANNIA LIFE ASSUR ANCE 
Bs »ANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 
mT) 


Vict. cap 9, 
ment, 4 Vie I — 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION, 
Pmpowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
1 Princes street, Bank, 1. mdon. 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman 
Every deseriptio of Life Assurance business transacted 
with or without Participation in Profits, 


Exrracrs FRoM TABLES. 


(With Profit 


(Without Profits.) 





oes 
¢ saoetkt 
weiSEES 
< “2n.- 
“le @ digs. ad) Yrs. Md dis. dot sd 
1 9 ) 0 2 7 3t 4 20133 
tae 27 G4 40124 
sie 8 6 ‘ » TlOlL 4 GOS 
ela 6 8 o le 8 gtd sols 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


MHE LIVERPOOL!. 
[ FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMVANY. 
Invested Funds. £1 350 009. 

London Board, 

SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman 
ick Hanntsen, Esy., and Wa. ScttoLerin.p, Rsq 

M.1’., Deputy Chairmen. 





. Rg 
¢. 8. Butler, Esq.. MP 
Hugh C. E. Childers, Posy 





M.P on 
Sir Wm. P. de Bathe, Bart. | 
Henry V. Past, bsq } William Nicol, Msq.. ALP. 
Fdward Hugeins, bsq | Swinton Boult Bay 
John Laurie, Esy | See. to the Compan . 
In 1257 the Daty on Fire Insurances in Great Dritain 


paid to G vernment by this Company w 


of £29.951 

In 1860 the Fire Premiums we 
they were £360 130. being au increase in ans 
£46 405. The loos 
| 


all ciaias are Set 





} 
ith Liter ality 


i i promptitud 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary 
ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOTDABLI _ 

Every one should therefore Provide aguinst the 
’ hee RAILW AY PASSENGE RS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 





(An Annual Payment of £5 seen £1.00 in ease of 
DEATH by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowan 
£6 to the Assured while la up by in 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to 
t ViInecraAL Aarts, the Bookine CLet ut the 
ATION r to the Head ¢ ote hill 

been paid by this Com CoM! 
fatal ¢ snl DML ri vil 





SOLE, COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY 
NEY INSURANCE Ticket costing ld a“, or 
[the PRINCIPAL STATIONS } 


Empowered by Sy 1 Act of Parliament, 1549 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 





prone AND COLONIAL, APALL 
LS SERVICE to all parts of the Worldes 








i,ecohomy, 
EUROPE, 

im, Holland, Pru 1, Russia, Denmark 

rin, Switvertand, Sardinia, Northern Italy 





s €m, At 
PALLY 
Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily 


Greece, Syria, Turkey, TURICHE MONTHLY. 


Gibraliar, Malta, Me ranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA 
a Tudia, Cevt str Barmah, China, Japa 
u Java, FORTNIGHTLY 
AFRIC 


Algeiia, Tunis, Tripoli, 
West Coast, Madeiva, 
Algoa Bay, Natal, Mauri 


LERKLY. 
ension, Cape 


, MONTIILY. 


United States, X 





Pabam 





Havana, . my 





M7 River VI 
‘ONT tLY. 
West Ind iea, N and «6S. Pacifi 
Columbia, Nova Sx Devin ,i Oth Nit tnd Y 


AUSTRALASIA, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Sound 
Swan River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 


Shipping in all its bran¢ 
Screw-Steamers. Passa 


Mus fected. For h of registry and tariffs 
’ Reg sent street, S.W.; Chap.in s, Negeut civeus, 
. Ms 10 Leadenhall etrent B.C. 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGIURN, 
Established 20 years. 


etest Clippers and 





AND LONDON | _Oewber, tsa 


£32 882. aud) 
u 1861 it was £61 B33, being an inevoase in five years | ° 


£313,725; in Bee | 
S paid vines ' £2.50 0.000. a } 








MARCH, 
for the Piano. By Bantey Rickarps, illus- 
trated with a fine Portrait of H.R. the Prince of 
s—No. 7 Royal Exchange, and 7 Pall mall, } Wales. 3s, 

PIANO. 


Tere Samm = — SQACRED MUSIC for 
Gel rH AUSTRALIAN BANKING | & Ah — cele mae Mel wies. Ar- 
COMPANY. 


I ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- | THE ALBERT- EDWARD 
4 TION, for Fire, Lite, and Marine Assurances. | 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 


| 
Ontix 
| 
| 
| 








ranged for Piano, by W. H. Cauucorr. Three Series. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) Eeweh, solo, 5s.; duet, 0s.; or one volume, 12s, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade THE ADORATION, Sacred Melodies, for Piano, by 
aide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, | “. H. Caticorr. Three Series. Each, solo, 5s. ; duet, 





, 


Approved drafts ne cotiated and s nt for collection, Every | 63-+ or oue volume, 12s 
| deseription of Banking business is conducted with Vie-| THE HOLY MOUNT. 
| toria, New South Wales, and the other 
Colonies, Uirough the Company's Agents 
WILLIAM PURDY, Mana 
MM Ol Broad-street, Pu 


y Aw LIFE 


Sacred Melodies, for Piano, 
Australian | by W. H. Cartcorr. Three Series. Each, solo, 58.5 
duet, €s.; or one volume, 12s 

Fach volume elegantly bound for presentation, 

DAVIDS PRAYER, SWEEL LIITLE BIRD, and 
THE SPIRITS CALL. 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | Tertire. 25.64. each. 
Fleet street, London. London: Rowerr Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
treet; and of all musiesellers 


| London 


Three charming songs. By 


Invested Assets, £5.000,000, Aunuaal Income, £195,000 
Profits divided every fifth year, 
Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured 
The Bonuses added to Pol atthe five Divisions CoUrane. 
of Protit, which have hitherto been qnade amount | EOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT, PREFERENCE 
Mieican £5,500,000, STOCK 


He GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 








The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of 2100 or upwards of the 


we Stock, bearing a fixed preferential interest of 4} 
per cent, per annum 


Policies on the Participating Seak 
effected on or before the 31st of December of uh 
year, will share in the next Division of Pi 
Will be naule up to the Slst December, 1! 





For Prospectuses and Forms for etfectir Assurant luterest commences trom the date of payment. 


epply to the Acre any, at the Society's Office, Fleet street Applications to be made, cither personally or by lett 
Jondon, to the undersigned, J.B. OWEN Secretary. 
| WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary Bishopsgate Terminus, Oct, 1st2 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. — The 
rey ) Dp > : = Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
| WE IM = . - AL BAN K. | Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 


Der ream, er ream. 


6 Lothbury, London. Capital, £5,000,000, 

















Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper.. weeds Od 
Current accounis opened with all persons properly | Super thick dito......%s 3d | Copy Books, 11) pos ies, 25 per 
introduced, and interest allowed on minimum monthly | La Blue Ditto....4s Od doz., or 218 per gross. 
balances rolseap OQutsi ..0s 6d |] Bordered Note, 5 quives for 
Money received on deposit, at call, or for fixed periods, ; Sermon Paper....... ts Gl 1s, or Js Od per ream, 
at interest agreed : Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
Deposits of £10 and upwards received fr m the public 1s Gil per thousand, Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
Lave sunents made, and sales ¢ Meclod i. alldescriptions | 4s Ga per 1,000, or 10,000 for 40s. No charge for stamping 
of Briush and Foreign securities, - Cress, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes, 
The Dank takes cha of securities for parties keep Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s, Business and Address 
ing accounts, reecives divideuds on res and Englsh | pies trom 3s. 
and Foreign furl myal the Unit " lor “4 
ee 1 peya in th nited Kin u, ht | PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
and Letters of Credit issued to all parts | Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 


| Chancery lane 





Price-list post free. Trade supplied, 











of « ry and foreiga bauks undertaken, | - 
desctiption of banking business Waus > +s °nY On LY Th > ,e 
I. A. BENTHAM, Manager. C WRIis' BENIN G . p RK ESE NTS 


MAPPIN, BROT! t 
STERLING SILVER CHR STE NING PRESENTS 
have been made and designed expressly for the opening 
ihe Protit of tl Seciety will be d ed inf ine of a Westend branch of their City establishment, 67 
tinquennially; and Policies will participate at each | aud 6% King William street. 
ision, aftey Taree Aunual Payments of renmiunm have Established in Sheflield A.D. 1510. 


Silver Cups, beautifully chased and engraved, £3, 


‘UN LIFE ASSURAN ¢ SOCIETY, 
s Vina 


eaduecdle street, London, 


Om Danes 

















ges d now a participate nl Pour-Fifihe, ¢ £3 los, £4, £5, £5 lds. each, according to size and 
wr cent. of the Protits riding to the cou tL 
mattort 
tined im the > oty’s pro p — : 
4 . Silver Sets of knife, fork. and spoon, in cases, £1 Is 
. bergen required by this Soci Ae Meine | £1 10s, £2.42 10s, £8 3s., £4 ds, 
vo ves are lower than li tiany ote va ! od 
offices, and insurers are fall ly 4 et = from ail risk by | Silver Basin and Spoon, ia handsome cases, £4 ds., 
maine Giaentee Fund, in addition to t una | 28 68., £8 8s., £10 10s 
lated fande derived fun the invectments of Premium MAPPIN, BROTHERS’, WEST-END HOUSE: 
No charge for service in the Miliia, or in any Yeo a is at : 
maury ov Volunteer Corps in the Uuited Kingdon No, 222, ReGeNT STREET. 
Pr Stamps pail by the O . } MAPPIN, BROTHERS, risy tt Nrerssany, IN CON 
e & TRANCHE oF \UMERUUS MISTAKES, Tr A YOUNGER ruar 
vs 7 way t tained at the Office in Threat HiLY ARE IN No WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OFHER FIRM 
needl weet, Loudon, or of any of the Agents of t 1 TRE SAME KANE AKD TRADE 
Eagan i OSPR | QUEBENS PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actu SHLELFIELD. 
rp ’ —, , > ‘ . , ny ow 
NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, | A BLED?’ HO TB. 
a Di BENTE RE STOCK, aman 
The D ire pire Ans ¢. |“ Dinners of Several Courses, with Confectionery, &e. 
AR. ey ont 7 cr sil o'cloch Gentlemen 
Alloten { the ¢ rER Ct r. Di 1 ryved upt lv a lock for s 
BENTURE STOCK or inter wt Bpon Italian, Parglish French Dishes om the table at 
seksi Sonica ' of , the Tyaming School of Cookery, IM Berners street, Ox 





tort street, W 





yorkie revit se — rt . . oe he Women Lady Superintendent, Mrs Langton, 
’ ; Diners sent ow, Wedding Brenktasts, &e, , pre pared, 
She Stock will be registered withoulsny ex seuss to ap Luueheous for Ladies, 11 ta 4, Soups, Cold Meat, &c., 
pPlicants, Interest will commence from the date on whieh | po Gach. 
ne Campaey soomkes Rae mauay, AO Wee he Pele ae Sabseription:—Twelve Tickets, 21s. Transferable. 


tdanuary aud Ist duly, 


elanse in one of the Com 3 Ae 





k " Upol puylnent of the ‘Same stamp yee NDE RS STO, Kk Ss, FIRE-IRONS, 

i Ss up ! sof morimges, W i pom aceon and ¢ HIMNEY PiECES.—Buyers of the above 
jower tle than upou transfers of othet ck are requested, be‘ore tinally deciaing visit WILLIAM 

nd shu S. BURTON S SHOW-ROOMS. They coutain such an 


assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE- TRONS, and GENERAL tRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
westuamnil ip. Bix it Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
Fore ign £0 15s. to 2993 10s Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
is. to@5 12s.; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. 10 £11; ditte, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s, to £15; eg 
] | i +, from £1 88, to £100; Fire-irons, trem 2s, 3d. th 
po ae ‘York _— sitet Nett £4 4s.—The BURTON, and all other PATENT 
1 Ox Tongues, Strasburg and STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates 


mn egy eee gy Bag VV ILLIA s. BURTON'S GENERAL 
Nin — Tin ~ Srondlh poe 


Applications to be addressed to the undersigned, 
4. CLEGHORN, Secretary 


kK LAZENBY and SON, 
emen and Family Groce beg to di 
r choice selections of Breakfast and 





PLURNISiING wpe eeneryy | CATA- 

vd d Glace Apricots, Green LOGUE = y be bad gratis end free by post. It contains 
and Auvelica. Jordan Almonds, | @Pwards 00 Illustrations of his illimitable Stock of 
P i Bering S wr hee aud Electro-P lute Nickel Silver and Bri- 

emg eager ete pace Aves tanuia “Metal Goods, Di-h-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 








— - nd a= a Ayers — ee mess Stoves, Fenders, Marble ¢ himney picces, Kitchen Ranges, 
i, 1 ; ri tk es ra ~ Spice Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns aud Kettles, Clo ches, 
. Oil aad it househald we | Yable Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and 

1, and all househol jutsites ’ 


Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Pians of the Twenty 
lorwe Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 

6, Edwards street, Portman square, Loudon, W. | 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and] New- 
N.B.—Sole proprictors ef the receipt for Harvey's Suvcee. | tan mews, Loudon. 


descriptions Pamilies regularly 
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ADOPTED VERY LARGELY BY HER MAJESTY S GOVERNMENT. 
CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 
Price 1p. per Square Foor. 


INODOROUS FELT, for Damp Walls and for Damp Floors under Carpets aud Floor Cloths, 
also for Lintne Iron Houses to equalise the temperature. Price 1d. per square foot. 


PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for Coveri 
DRY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound and Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., Preventing 





s Ships’ Bottoms, &c. 


the Radiation of Heat, thereby SAVING 25 PER CENT. IN FUEL. 





CROGGON 


AND CO., 


ZINC MERCHANTS AND PERFORATORS. 


GALVANISED TINNED IRON, and Every Description of GALVANISED TRON WORK 





CROGGON 


AND CO-’3S 


NOISELESS ELASTIC KAMPTULICON, OR INDIA-RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, 


Impervious to Wet, Indestructible by Damp, Soft to the Tread, and Warm to the Feet, 
well adapted for Aisles of C hurches, Public Offices, Rooms, Shops, &e., 
as well for its comfort as extreme durability. 


Samples, Testimonials, and Full Particulars Free on Application to 


2 GOREE PIAZZAS, LIVERPOOL ; 





or, 


DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, F.C 





FUER ISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 
DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE 
Established A.D, 1700 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. ‘lhe stock is most 
extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser, The following are 
some of the prices for Ivory- handled Kuives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
ranted :— 





js. dis, dfs. djs. dys.) 
Table Knives, per doz..... [14 0/16 OLY O} 23 0}25)2 
Dessert ditto ; eke Miidedeas: 2) 23)28 
Carvers, Joint, per p air .. j4 a »| oil 
VLECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 
FORKS, The best manufacture, well finished, 
Strongly plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed. 








Kina'’s. |LILy 


— 


| FIDDLE. ) BEADED.|_ 








= nl Te »st/2nd. Best 


esi 


2nd. Best! Best 
| 











s 


a 
| : 
‘Vable Spoons p.d m2 i 33.0 0 } he 54 | 66 | 58 
. on 
| 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ra] 
‘Table borks SLO 1} O86 | OA GE OG 
Dessort Forks 230) 29 re) 7 
Dessert Spoons ,, yo} 30.35 

, 


‘Tea Spoons 146 | 18 


] KANE and CO’S NEW ILLUS. 

TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH 
ING LIST may be hat on application, or post free, This 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods, It com 
prises Tab'e Cutlery, Flectro-plate, Lamps, Baths 
Fenders, Five-ivons, Lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &e. 


1 37 iu w 
12) 35 is | 42 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE 
RUPTURPS —BY ROYAL LELTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the eura- 
live treatment of HERNIA. ‘The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its” effects, is here avyouled, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resistin; ver is supplied by the MOv- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot ful to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manulacturer, 

Mr. WIITTE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, lés., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. dd.; postayre, 
is. Double ditto, 31s. Gd., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
is.8d. Umibilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, Ls, lod, 
Post-office orders to be made able to John White. 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 


Beastie STOCKINGS, KNEE-C APS, 
4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SP —— 
ae. They are porous, light in texture, and inerpe 
and ave drawn on like anordinary stocking. Price Is. 6 a, 
7s. 6d., 108, and 16s each; postage, Hd. 


WHITE, Maxursecrerer, 228 Pies adilly, London 




















INTERNATIONAL EXTILBEPLION, Tse 
TOTICE.—* MAIZENA,” after most 
Searching investigation, obtained the Ouly Prize 
Medal given to Corn Flour; with also the superlative 
recommendation, “ Exeeedingly excellent for Food.” 
There is no wom to doubt now. Try it once and test 
its superiority. 1t costs no more than its inferior Qvould 
be) rivals 
Full partiewlars on packets, obtainable at most of the 
first class Grocers, Chemists, &c., in the reali 





PETROLEUM ACT, 1s 


Ts METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
shone 3 HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that, | 
3rd seri of the 25th and 26th Viet., ¢. 6 
that, from and after the First da f ocTo 
hot more then FORTY GALLONS of PLT 
Which, by the Ist section of the said Act, iti 
shail inel he any product thereof that gives off an in 
flam mable vapour at a temperature of less than nee 
grees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, shall be a ithin 
VIFTY YARDS of a DWELLING-HGUSE, or of a 
Building in which goods are stored, except in yn 
of a license given by the local authority ; and a 








Instance 
y Petro- 





leum kept in contravention of that section will be liable | 


to forfeiture, and, in addition thereto, the oe7w ier of the 
place in which such Petroleum is kept will incur a 
penalty not exceeding Twenty Pounds a day for each 
day during which Petroleum is kept in contravention of 
the Act. _ 
Notice is also Given that by the 4th section of the Act, 
the local authority to grant licenses in the metropolis 
detined by the Metropolis Local Management A 
except the City of London, and any harbour, port, dock, | 
river pir, or other works in or at whic he vessels ship or 
diseha ods or passengers),is declared to be the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. | 

Parties making application for Licenses are required | 
to send to the Office s of the Board a correct plan, and fall 
particulars in writine, of the premises in which the 
Petroleum is proposed to be stored. 












Any turther information may be obtained at this Oni 
between the hours of 9 and 40'clock. 
Py order 


JOUN POLLARD, Clevk of the Board 
Spring gardens, Oct., 1862 


AUTUMN AND WINTER CLOTHING 


7} MOSES and SON beg to announce 

4e that their preparations for Autumn amd Winter 
have been made on so vast a seale, and with such care, 
that they are able to meet the demands of all « sina 
muitner that cannot fail to secure them a continuation of 
public support. ‘There are so many articles in whieh 





they are acknowledged to excel, that it is unnecessary 
for them to do more than refer to theic ral trades 
viz => 


Ready-made and Bespoke Tai'ors, Habit Makers, Woolen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, and | 
(ieneral Outlitters, 

EF. MOSES and SON would, however, Craw especial | 
attention to their steck of Overcouts, which for extent 
and variety has never been surpassed, 

Prominence should likewise be given to their celebrated 
“Indispensable Suit” (price from 30s. to 70s.) which is | 
a particularly comfortable and serviceable dress. | 

Kk. MOSES and SON need sear add that their 
Sespoke or Order Department offers a selection of 
Fashionable aud Seasonable Mat »ials from the principal 
Markets of Europe, with a perfect tit and faultless work- 
Rbakhisulp. 





London Houses 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 158, 157, Mimories; 83, 84,55, 86. 87, 58. and so | 
Aldgate 
Oxford street Branch 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,2, 5 Hart str 


Pottenham court road Branch 


157, 138 Tottenham court road ; 2583 Musten road 


Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire 
All articles are marked in plain fieures the lowes 
possible prices, from which no abatement can be made 


Auy article not approved of will be exehan 1. or the 
money returned, Pashion card and List of Prices, with 
Rules tor Selfineasurement, an lt Patterns, post fre 

I. MOSES and SON'S Establishments are closed every 
Phriday at stuuset till Saturday at sunset, when business is 


resumed witil eleven o'clock 


] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-tive 
sion, and 








emphati vy sauetioned by the Medical Prot 

universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of Che Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gou!, and 
Indigestion, aud as a mild Aperieut for delicate coustitu 
Lions, more ¢ = ially for Ladies and Children. It is 


prepared tte of perfect purity and uniform strength 
nly by DINNERORD and CO 172 New Bund streot 
Loudou ; ant sold by all vespectable Chemists 
the world 


pes and its PRODUC Ts 


a. 


ja 


ist ished 
I > 


IRELAN a 
yr CHARLEY, F 1. Of Belfast 
iy loured Illustration of the P . t 





With ay 


revised, wo 3.. Crown &yo. , 
=o Vols., " “ 1 
a + Price 


The LEADBEATER PAPERS; 





Seleetion from er MSS. and Correspor denee . 
cape eg ntaining Mary Leadbeater’s ptm 
B Ni Hore, WER & Me oir of the Author v npul he 
Letters of I dm ind Burke; and the Cor respond lished 
| Mrs. R. Ti sud Rev. G. Crabbe. ence of 


‘e a few days, crown 8vo, 
KATIE; or, the Simple Heart, By D 
Rinumonp, Author of “ Aunie Maitland ) 4 


by M. 1. Booth, Mlustrated 


Just published, crown Svo., . Od, 
FREDERICK EUG AS. "A Biography, 
Ty J. Reerwu™ I Es Author of Teuton, g 
line : 
Just publist = ts. 
An OLD M AN'S THOU G UTS about 
MANY THINGS; bei on Schools, Rick 
Statues, Books, Place and r betta 1 © Final ¢ use, dee 


Just published, fe ap. Svo., pri 


The THOUGHTS of the EMPEROR 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONIN( S; h Memoir 
and lutroduction on his Philosophy 
Just pu : =. 6 
A NEW TRANS L. ATION of the FRI- 
THILO! oe By the Rev. RL Mvexres we, MA 
Reetor of Dine Heretordshir 
BELL ‘aad DALDY’S POCKET 
VOLUMES. 


WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORN] 
Immediatels 


COLERIDGE'S POEMS lmtuediately 

WALTON and COTTON S COMPLET! ANGLER 

[Uustrated. [ Preparing 
Lately published, 

The Robin Hood Balads. | George Herbert's Poems 9s 
ds, tid. Works 


The Midshipman, By Capt Longtellow’s Poems 2s. 6d, 
Hail 3. Lamb's Tales from Shak. 





The Lieutenant and Com-|  spea 2s. tid. 
nen By Capt.Hall. Ss. | Mil sPorad we L 
muthey’s Life of Nelson. | Milton +P araddise Regs ad 
2s. ted. and other Poems. 2s. 6d 


Cloth, 6d. ; Roxburgh, 1s.; morveco ) antique or plain 
is., extra 


London: Bert and Darpy, 186, Fleet street 





NEW NOVEL BY F. G. TRAFFORD 
On November Ist,in Three Vols 
THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH, 
hy F.G. Tearronp 
Aathor of “Too Much Alone” and ~ City and Suburbs 


In Two Vols , 21s 
DANIEL MANIN AND THE 
AUSTRIAN RULE IN VERICE 


Translated from the Freneh « 
Henxaut Manrrin. 
Author of “ L’ Histoire de France,” with an Tntroduetior 





and a Chapter on Engels Diplomacy, by Tsaac 
Berr, MP. QC, Author of * The History of 
Lraly 
Cuanres J. Sxeer. Publisher, 10 Kine William street, 


Charing ¢ Ss 


yes EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. COANXYVL, is just published. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. Solar Chemistry 
Il. ‘the Hereulanean Papyri 
Lil. The Mussalmans in Sicily, 


IV. The Supernatural 

V. ‘the Baylis eet st. 

Vi. The Legend « Swithun. 
Vil. Mes Ohphant 's Lif of Edward Irvin 
VIUIL. The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 

1 ilops at Home and Abroad, 


X 
X. Prinee Mugene of Savoy 
XL. The American Revolution. 
London: Loxowan and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Brack. 


PARIS PERMANENT EXHIBITION. 
NEW THEATRES. THE BUILDER OF THIS 

DAY, price dd, by post, Sd, comtains:—line Views 
of Parts of Paris Permanent Exhibition—Capo @ 
Monte Porcelain—On Painted Glass—Kailway and 
Water Carriage—New Theatres in e 
tion of Stone—Retormatories and IP 
Works of the Day — Quantities 








in Glasgow — New Grammar A 
ford Workhouse Question—Payment and Treatment ol 
Architects’ Assistants—Salviati's Achitectur 1 Euamels 
Chureh-building News—Provineial New—Compett 

«& Offiee, L York street, Covent Garden a ett Book 


Books in The logy aud General Lit rature, including the 
Library of a Cocgymin deceased.—Pive days’ Sale. 


\L": HODGSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at his Ro — 2, Chancery-lane, WC. 
on MONDAY, Oetorer 2 n tour following days, at 
halt-past 12, a large COLLEC ros f BOOKS in Theo- 
lowy mad Biiace tna u —— we, including the Library 
Cease Amor them are Bloome- 
. : folk, 5 vols ‘etdbins’s Dorestahiae 
Panne re Ne titia Momastica—Kennicotts Hebrew Bible 
2 vols.—Poli Synopsia, 5 vols.— Lodge's Portraits, 12 
vols Chirlwall’s Gree , 8 vols. —The Stafford Gallery, 
—nn excellent selection 





2 vols— 


vols. in 2, imperial 4to. morocco 


f Tneclogical Books, Classics, Studeuts’ Books, &. 
To be viewed, and Catalognes had. 





ot ko a 
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and uniform series.” — 
English Churchman. 


MURRAY'S 
ICAL CLASS BOOKS 


» SCHOLARS. 


«Mx. Murnay's excellent 


TOR 
HIST. ADVANC El 


These Works 





ply a long acknowledged 
Hisrorigs in Volumes 
Urren and MippLe 


are designed to supp 
want inour Se ool Liter — 
of mode ate size, adapt ad for th 
Forms im SCHOOLS. 





lowing NEW VOLUMES ar NOW READY :— 
STUDENT'S HISTORY of 

From the Earliest times to the Fs- 
the Second Empire, 1552. Woodcuts. 


The fo 
mpuHeE 
FRANCE 
tablishment of 
Post Svo. 73. Od. - 
The STUDENTS MANUAL of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. GroncE P. ose 
Faited, with Additions and Notes, by Wu. Smirn, L 
Post Svo. 73. Od. 
camieeia s of ‘Stupents’ MANUALS,’ published by Mr 
Murray, and most of them edited by Dr. Wm. Sini h 
nossess several distinctive features which render them 
ularly valuable as educational works. The publica- 
t ~ f ‘The Student's France affords us an opportunity 
of directing the attention of such teachers as are not 
familiar with them to these admirable school books. 
“While ea h volume is a complete history of the 
sountry to which it refers, 1¢ also contains a guide to such 
f riher and more detailed information as the advanced 
preirs nt may desire on particular events or pe rivds, 
the end of each book there are given copious lists of 
standard works, which constitute the ‘ Authorities This 
useful feature seems to us to complete the great 


4 
AL 


wal xe of the works, giving to them the character of 
historical cyclopwedias, us well as of impartial histortes.’— 


The Museum: a Journal of Education 
The FORMER VOLUMES of the Series are 
THE STUDENT'S HUME; a His- 

L. tory of E neland, from the Earliest Times. Based 

‘Hume's History, corrected and continued to 1393, 
Post Svo 
STUDENT’S HISTORY 
GREECE. From the Earliest Times tothe Roman 
Conquest. By Dr. Wa. Surru. Woodeuts, Post 

Svo. 7s. Od. 

The STUDENT'S HISTORY of 
ROME. From the Rarliest limes to the Establish- 
mentof the Empire. By Dean Lippe. Wood- 
cuts. Post8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The STUDENT'S GIBBON; an 
Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, By Dr. Wu. Smrrn. Wood- 
cuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Based on the Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography. Edited by Dr 
Wu. Sairu. Woodcuts. Lost Svo. 9s, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


PROFESSOR BLUNTS WORKS. 
Now ready, post Svo., 7s. 6d., 
THIRD SERIES of PLAIN SER- 
4 MONS PREACHED to a COUNTRY CONGRE- 
GATION. By Rev. J. J. Buont, B.D., late Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridye. 


on 
Woodcuts. 


The 


7s. 6d. 


- 


By the same Author, 
UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES is 
the WRITINGS of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, 


an Argument of their Veracity. 7th Kdition. Post sve. 
7s. 6d 
HISTORY 


of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH in the FIRST THREE CENTURIES, 3rd 
Edition, Post 8vo. 7s. tk 
iV. 
THE PARISH PRIEST; His Duties, | 
Acquirements, and Principal Obligations ith Edition, 
Post svo s. Od. 


USE of 


15s. 


\ 

LECTURES on the RIGHT 

the EARLY FATHERS. 2nd Edition. 
VI 

LITERARY ESSAYSCONTRIBUTED 

to the * QUARTERLY REVIEW 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


Que LEISURE HOURS 


8ve 
24 


avo 


> 











v 
No. 565, for Ocroner 25, Price One Penny, con 
talns -— 
The Rival Heirs. Chapter IT. 
Meu Thave known: Samuel Taylor Colerida 
Ledesdale Gr e: A Tale of Gold Pields and Corn 
| Fields, Chapters XXIX. and XXX 
otedam Regiment of Giants 
ise Keepers 
Paternoster row ; and all booksellers 
ia ha} enn , 4 . 
PHE SUNDAY AT HOME.— 
; No. 413, for Ocronen 2 price One Penny, con 
Some Pass + fr the Experience of aS shi 
_ Mi ster, Chapter V. 
The Em 83 Alexandra Peodorowna 
“ Wors pand A ’ Chapt til 
Is y " 
; \ i 
Pr t 1 H ef. ~ i \'m y 
John Brentz of Wu ub 
Pages { w Your As Ire S« Chea rIl; 
Relignten Inucblonece” 
RELIGIONS Trac r S EY Pat 
sold by all t heeller ne 


of | 


THE CORNHIL 


No. 35 (for November) will be published on Wednesday, the 29th instant, 


price ONE SuHi_vinG, with Four Illustrations 





CONTENTS :-— 


Rowers. (With Two Ilustrations 
| Cuarren XXII blorence Expects a Guest 
XX The Prisoners. 
XXIIL.—Atter-Thoughts, 
XXIV. —ITside the Dunn 
XXV.—Onutside the Duom» 
i XXV_ The Garment of Fear. 
Tonacco: Irs Use anp ABusR, 
My Tour is Hontani 
| Tur Srory of Biizapern. Part Lil. (With an Tlustration 
ProressiosaL THinves 
INDIAN CoTron AND 178 Suprry 
Tne Smaut. House ar Atiinerox. (With en Tlustration.) 
Cuarrer VIL-—The Beginning of Troubles. 
' | VEEL —It cannot be 
| IX —Mrs. Dale's Little Party 
Cin ISTANTIAL E.vipeNck.—Tne Case or Jusstm M Lacnnay. 
Ove Surxvey or LIreRatTuRe anv Sciencz. 
| Lirenatuse....Orley Farm, Les Misérables, Footsteps Behind Him, Correlations of the 
. eal Frees, Political Mission to Afghanistan 


SCIENCE... ..0+6e Organi 


at 
Rocnpapout Parers.—No 


SMITH, ELDER, and 





| MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’S NEW WORK, 
In Two Vols 


ORLEY 





demy Svo., price 22s., 


FAR 


| 








| Ry Anruony TROLLOrE 
With Forty Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.RLA 

“The numerous readers of Mr. Trollope will, we think 
agree with us in considering this one of the best of his 
many novels, His novels are a ways well-written, well 
contrived, and exceedingly entertaining rare they 
copies of each other; and in‘ Orley Farm” even tie well 
known and established Barchester and the neighbow 


| hood are wholly avoided. Mr. Trollope does the family 
| life of England to perfec'ion. No one has ever diawn 
English families better—without exaggeration and with 


out any attempt at false comedy. Mr. Trollope 
} two families in this new novel, and they are excellent 
| Lady Mason, the heroineof ‘Orley Farm, is a master 
piece of one kind of delineation of character; she is one 
of the best-conceived types of mixed character, neither 

good nor bad. that modern E:nglish fietion has to show.” 
—Saturday Keriew. 


In One Vel., post 8vo., » New and Cheap E lition of 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By Cuanres Dickens. 

With a Frontispiece and Vignette by Marcus Stone 


{in a few days 


In Two Vols., post &vo., 183., 
THE GANGES AND THE SEINE; 
SCENES FROM THE BANKS OF BOTH. 
By Stpxky Laman BLancuarn. 





This day 
In One Vol., post Svo., 5:., 
|A SAILOR-BOY’S LOG-BOOK FROM 
| PORTSMOUTH TO THE PEIG 
| Edited by Wactrer Wuatre 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Octavo. Price lés. The Fourth Volume, corapleting the 
| Work, of 
T HE SPANISH CONQUEST 
IN AMERICA, 
And its relation to the History of S!ave and te the 
Government of Coloni By Anruur Ht s 
and IL, 28s, Vol lis 
London: Panuker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand 
Third Edition, in One Vol., @s., 
G OOD FOR NOTHING; 
q or, ALL. DOWN HILL 
By G. J. Wayre Mecyost 
Loudon: Park Sox, and Horry, West Strand 
Phis day, Vols. V. and VI +s, of 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


I 


containing the Reigns of Fdward VI. and Mary 
By James Axrnony Frovt 
The Seeond Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to 1\ 
containing the Reiga of Heury Vill -if 
and bBo West Strand 


London: Parker, Son 


esses = MAGAZINE, 





for NOVEMBER, 2s. 6d 
| CONTAINS 
| Letters and Lite of Bacon What shall we do with 
A bkirst) Poendshi \ Old Maids hy bra 
fale, Chapters AL nd Power Col 
\\ Lawrence Hiloomileld in 
An Autumnal Thoaght. By Ireland Part t.—Law 
b.. Hinxman. rence 
Physicians and Sar maof} Adria A Ta'e. Chapters 
4 Hygone Generation. | XV. to XVIL n 
Mu i the Shady Side ! Irite ‘ Piatat 
of bifis N mds “\ 
hu Reus ‘ i u 
Wi Ne liea 
London: | t ud | ‘, West Sura wit 
T= LONDON and PARIS LADIES 
MAGAZINE of FASHLON for November, price 
(me Shilling, conmtais all t latest Va un OW 
bushions, fuller thanin any other works 
lomlon: DB. Divs i2l Stand, W.¢ Lal ls 


sellers 


Substances fi 
Sh 


ives us | 


The Electric Organ in Fishes. 
New Stimulant, 


wmed from the Inorganic. 
oti Slars 


ON a Pean-TRee 


CO., 65 CORNHILL. 





13 Great MARLeonoven STREET 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 
ES MISERABLES. 


iL By 


| Vicror Heese Authorized English Translation 

| Second Edition. Complete in Three Vols, 31s. 6d 

“ The merits of * Les Miserabk hot merely consist 

in the conception as a whol ita Ix} e after page 
with details of unequalled beauty tduarterly Review 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD 


IRVING iy Mra, OLipnas second Edition 
Revised, Two vols. Svo. With Port t 
‘A good book on a mostinterestir heme.” — Times 


ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
By Jutta Kavanaon. Two Vols, 21s 
FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 
By a Paison Marron. 
Second Edition Revised Iwo 
“The Authoress writes throughout 
good taste, and good feeling Times, 


ITALY UNDER VICTOR EM- 


Vols., 21s 


with good sense, 


| MANUEL, By Count Cuaries Agnivanenr, Two 

| Vols. Svo. 

| N O CHURCH; 

| Forming the new volume of Hurst and Blackett's Stand 

ard Library of Cheap E.litions bound and illus 
trated. 


“ We advise all who have the opportonity to read this 


book. It is worth the stud {fhenwum 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
SLAVES OF THE RING; 


or, Before and After. By the Au Grand 
mothers Money Three Vo's 


THE MAROON. 

Mayne Rerp. br 

‘The Mar <3 will rank au n 
popu 


ur Ww < Athenwum, 
MARION LE 
" ree 


ty the Rev. P. Beare I 


hor of 


By Captain 
Vols 
Reid's most 


LIE 


Just ready. 


n Capt 


Ss 


rk 


WORKS BY MIss MALING 
IIRDS andF LOWERS; or, the 
Children e to Garde ul Bird -Keeping. 
With a brontispie Beautifully bound in 
vs. Od 


loth. Price . 
for 


sG g 


i 


FLOWERS WINDOW GARDENS 


Town or Country Vhat to Grow and How, Price 
Pwopence 
this littl book tells how window gardens are to be 
kept in health, and how to be managed when the purse 
is at the lowest; and tiis in so plan and simple a way 
that the most inexperienced may understand how to 
succeed Gardener's Chronicle, O ver Lith. 
Euity Parru . Printer and Tublisher in 
' (rdimary to bier Majesty, Victoria I’ress, Great Coram 
et, Wat 
Just published, price 21s 


THE ETON COLLEGE MODERN 


ATLAS 
« SISTING oF 34 Maps 
Si f each Plate, 12 by 
kro mt recent and bx authorities. Engraved 
1 Steel, in} Mr. kK. Weller, FRG 8. 
\ n Tod f avove 32.000 Names, 
Law n: b. PL Witraams, | Bride court, Bridge street 
Blackfriars, bc. mad | n Cuoiles 
us QUARTERLY REVIEW, Ne. 
CUNNIN s published THIS DAY 
CONTI 
1. Vi | les Mi al) 
It. ‘th Plat Dialogu 
1tl, Modern Pol al Mea 
IV. Aids to Fath 
Vv Belgium 
Vi. The Wat wf M. Thiers 
Vil. Chine and the Taeping Rebellion 
Vill. Tue ¢ jorate Sug gle and Reeognition, 


Joan Mueway, Albemare street. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S |NEW WORK §,| MACMILLAN AND coy 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS sininsnes iiae YET ioe 
+ NTR T IO 1. NEW LIST 

OF NEW WORKS. The CAPITAL of the TYCOON; a . 

| Se ee | mages be - ‘on ne eee. ay Lately published, feap. ~~. Voom mely printed and 








To be Published in November and December. 





. traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan. | rgzy yy) > Tr TIG 
In Two nev post Svo., Two Vols, Svo., with Maps and above 100 Illustrations. | 1 HE I a - RE DU AL OGU ES for 
wy + In November. Mavs LS ADERS. 
rPHE PROPHECY. A Novel. By the —_— c an By W. Wueweut, DD, F.RS 
Lady Race. BUTLER. 2. es of Trinity College, Camb ridge. 
- . The STORY of a SIBERIAN EXILE: Vol. I. Second Edition, contai ning THE 
1a Three Vols., post 5vo., By M. Rurrin Pirrrows«r. ( Nearly ready. | ANTI-SOPHIST DIALOGUES, 7s, 





MRS. HALIBURTON’S TROUBLES. — Vel. 11. contains THE S0CRAees 
By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” and ga aac on i DI : OGUE s. 6s. 6d. 9 - tATIC 
* The Channings.” The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 1. IIL. 
M = EAT AUSTRA Josuva, Critieally Examined, Part the First: The | Vo containing THE R E PUBI JC 
JOURNALS of am. Pe i te = {EAT AUSTRA- |) peNraTEUCL: EXAMINED AS AN HISTORICAL | 82d THE TIMLEUS, 
——— cARKA' “ ty the Right Rev. Joun Woiun ' . — 
In Svo., with Mi on Pians, Portraits, aud other Ilus- | ern DD. Bishop “of ue “4 h ae. uN WiLL QUARTERLY "Rew We 


trations, 
NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EX. . ~ hg EES gr ted that they 
d yi ty “ 44 ; ; fs me Very asal t ! hic invVe no lack « 
PLORATION through the IN ri RIOR of AUSTRALIA, The MISSIONARY LIFE and | Perspicuity, nor of freshness and vigour of h...T, 
from Mk LBOUitN to the GULb on CARPENTAUL 1, | LABOURS of FRANCIS XAVIER, from hs own Me the:rt ane —e me pera sult en ety of meaning, 
from the Journals of WiLLiAM JOnN WILLS, with a Correspondence ; with a Sketch of the Genera! Results | “xy ee y sur oer some of the pith and force of 
Biography. Vy his Father, Wituiam WiLLs. of Roman Catholic Missions among the Heathen. By H, | ; e original to escape them, Dr. Whewell, by keeping 





“A timely contribution to the Platonic lit rature of 











“Mr. Wiils, the martyr, wh nae bist wy of the journey | yexy B.D. Prebendary of St. Paul's, Post svo., with ugh hold of his author's drift, and of the Saxon idiom, 
is all that is jeft to us,is deserving of a nation’s tears. Map, vs. Cd . moves With a firm step, eveu where he may ave too 
His extreme youth, his enduring patience, his evenness » hastily l.t go the tiner clue ot literal interpreiation,” 


of temper, bis lively disposition, even in extremities, his 


With Portrait. Crown Sve. cloth, 7s. ¢ 
devotion to his leader, all tend to stump him as the real = rown Sve. cloth, 7s. éd 





master-mind of the expedition.” —Austradian Press. HISTORY of t! e r OMANS under the POBERT STORY of ROSNEATICN 
IV. EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Menivare, B.D... late Fellow WA Memoir. By his Son, R. MH. Srory, Minister 

In One handsome &vo. Volume, with Fifty Mlustrations by | of St. Jehn’s College, Cambrid: Vol. VIL, from the | of Rosueatn, Dumbartoushire. 

Wolf and Zweeker, and a Portrait of tie Great | Destruction of Jerusalem to te Death of M. Aurelius. Evinpurncu Review. 

Sportsman, Sve. lbs. “A graphic and extremely interesting volume. The 
AFRICAN HUNTING. From Natal to | ~— _ - . - — Inthister Le & Sequestered parish, well 
besi, Lake Ngami, Kalahari, From 1552 to 1860, OWE, 50 £80 LORKES, 55 SOL SOET Ih S Berele of lhenntaee 
a ey Cuamens Batpwix, Esq. F.G.S TALES of the GODS and HEROES. | #24 effective sketches, which serve to briug Leiore the 
reader, with remarkable vividness, a uuuy elevated 





character, and a career at once singular in is spiriiual 


. M. A.. late Scholar of Trinity 
2 contrasts and external circumstances, 


Pales from Greek Mythology, 
in War from Herodotus.’ 
ions from Drawings by the | This day, handsomely printed, and bound iu extra cloth, 
with Vignetie by IT. Woolner, engraved by C. y 
Jeens, ds, bd . 


The BO 1K of P RAISE. From the best 


English Hymn writers, selected and wiranged by 
KounvDELL PaLMER. 


In Two V en VO., 


A NEW WORK on NATURAL HIS- 


TORY. By Francis T. Bucktann, Esq., Author of 


“Curiosities of Natural History. 














vi. 
In One handsome Volume, 8vo., 15s., 
Tie LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE, 
Engineer. By Joseru Devey, Esq. 
Vil. 
In One Volume, post 8vo., with fine Illustrations, am 


THROUGH ALGERIA, By Maver! ‘phe WEATHER-BOOK; a Manual 


PROBLEMS in HUMAN NATURE. 
By the Author of * Morning Clouds, and * The Afternoon PRT > — . 
of Life.’ Dost avo. { Nearly ready e* ‘This forms oue of the Golden Treasury Series. 
This day, a New and Clu aper Edition, ha ulsomely 
printed and bound in extra cloth, wit Viguette and 
Frontispiece on Steel, from de sigus by the Author, 
Engraved by C. H. deens. Luo, price ds. td, 


8. Crawroxp, Author of * Life in Tuscany.” . Dp, EP oe 
’ of Practical Meteorology By Rear-Adwiral Frrzroy. dvo., | . , . ‘ ri 
VIL. with numerous Mlustracious, (in November. | The LADY of LA GARAYE. by the 
In Two Vols., post Svo., ———- Hon. Mrs. Nontox. Dedicated to the Marquis of Laus- 


STURTLAND and FLINDERSLAND ; : deed ae ; 7 downe. 
or, the Inside and Outside of Australia. Ry WiLLi1aAM The EARTIL and its MECHANISM ; This day, hi v porate pra 


nd bound, witha 








Rt. H. Jessor, M A. an Account of the various Proofs of the Rotation of the | scum a Bo ity ds. Gd 
. ; IX. _ Earth, with a description of the > Tustr iments used inthe | COUNSE : s of an “INV ALID. By 
In folio, with 19 Photographs, with very numerous Gly- | Experimental Demonstrations: also tie Theory of | Gporae Waitsos, M.D. late Recius Professor of Teck 
phographs, Woodcuts, and Lithographs, } Foucault’s Pendulum and Gyroscope. By HENRY | polowy in tie tim versity of dinbureh. : * 

SINAL PHOTOGRAPHED ; Being | Wouns, F.R.A.S., F.G.S. 8vo., oe einen mae This day, with Map and Mlustrations, price Ma, 
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